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a statement of policy .. . 


The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL its 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap 
plication. 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


CURRENT ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Rising business barometer: There has been dynamic change in 
our national economy since our report one year ago, according to 
facts given us by Bureau of Employment Security. Downslide in 
economy, which began in fall of 1953 as result of defense cut- 
backs following end of shooting in Korea, came to halt by mid-— 
1954. Signs of upturn appeared in October of that year. 

Industrial production, as measured by Federal Reserve Board's 
seasonally adjusted index, rose from 123 per cent of 1947-49 
average during summer months to 126 per cent in October and con- 
tinued to climb until it reached 135 per cent in April, 1955, 

and then 140 per cent in July of this year. Gross national 
product (total value of goods and services produced) in second 
quarter of this year reached 385 billion dollars, more than 27 
billion above rate for same period last year and about 15 billion 
above previous record set in second quarter of 1953. 

Production leaders: After completion of model changeovers 
in October, 1954, auto production rose from low of 236,000 new 
passengers cars assembled that month to peak of about 800,000 in 
March, 1955. Record total of 2.1 million cars rolled off assembly 
lines in first quarter of this year. Steel mill operation shot up 
from about two-thirds of capacity in fall of last year to 95 per 
cent in spring of this year. Substantial gains were also scored in 
other industries, including fabricated metals and chemicals. Con- 
struction, which did well even during 1953-54 business downturn, 
attained new record levels as total new construction outlays 
pushed up from 37.3 billion dollars in midsummer of last year 
to 42 billion in spring of this year. During past summer 
durable goods manufacturing returned to record production 
rates of two years ago, while output of nondurable goods ex- 
ceeded all previous highs. Retail trade was strong. 

Employment soars: Boom in production shows up dramatically 
in soaring employment figures. Total employment in August of 
this year reached new all-time high of 65.5 million—third con- 
secutive monthly record—breaking mark. Nonagricultural em- 
ployment shot up from 54.5 million in April, 1954, to 55.5: 
million in April, 1955, and hit 57.3 million by July. 


Unemployment down: Total number of unemployed sank from 
peak of 3.7 million in March, 1954, to about 2.2 million in 
August, 1955. Unemployment among workers covered by State 
unemployment insurance laws dropped from weekly average of 
2,180,000 in April, 1954, to 1,092,000 in July of this year. In 
July, 1954, total of 53 major production and employment centers 
were classified as areas of substantial labor surplus. By July, 
1955, only 31 major centers remained on this list. 

Occupational shortages: All this means that we are getting 
into another period of acute occupational shortages. One signif- 
icant measure of occupational shortages is volume and kinds of 
job openings for which out-of-area recruitment is undertaken by 
public employment offices because they can't meet demand from 
local labor supplies. In August, 1955, there were 20,300 such 
nonagricultural job openings placed in USES clearance, com— 
pared with 14,700 same time last year—increase of 38 per cent. 
Shortages of professional personnel rose sharply, with clear-— 
ance openings moving up from 5,400 to 9,600 during year. 

Within this group, professional engineers—particularly electrical 
and mechanical—and draftsmen presented main recruitment prob— 
lems. Professional nurses and social workers were also in great 
demand. Clerical and sales jobs in clearance showed next highest 
gains. Among greatest shortages of skilled workers were ma-— 
chinists, skilled machine tool operators, toolmakers, die sinkers 
and setters, and various kinds of mechanics and repairmen. 

Looking ahead: For rest of this year most sectors of our 
economy are expected by Bureau of Employment Security to continue 
at or close to levels reached in first half of year. However, 
some decline is expected in outlays for nonfarm private resi- 
dential building, mainly because of tightening of money market 
for housing. Outlook for auto industry is expected to be bright, 
though somewhat down from high levels of first half of this year. 
Possible decline in steel orders as result of any reduction in 
auto production will be more than offset by demand for steel 
from other industries. Demand for steel is now outrunning supply 
and some companies can't promise deliveries until 1956. Most 
other durable goods will continue to be produced at current rate 
of activity or above, with similar reports from soft goods in- 
dustries. Retail sales are expected to maintain strength in fall 
and winter seasons. With consumer income and expenditures con-— 
tinuing at high levels, over-all economic outlook for rest of 
year is considered very good by most observers. 


A STRUCTURE OF WORKER 


Functions 


ne structure of worker functions to be 

described was developed in connection 
with an occupational classification research 
project at present being carried out at the 
United States Employment Service [7]. 
This research is designed to develop a single 
occupational classification structure to re- 
place the two now in use—Volume II and 
Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. Four thousand jobs have been 
evaluated according to the factors of eight 
components such as aptitudes and interests. 
One of these eight components is Work 
Performed consisting of three subcompo- 
nents: (1) Worker Functions (to be de- 
scribed); (2) Materials, Products, and Sub- 
ject Matter (500 items classified in groups 
of ten in large part adapted from the com- 
modities index of Standard Industrial 
Classification); and (3) Methods Groups 
(103 defined groups of methods of getting 
work done), 


What Is a Worker Function 


The worker functions are intended to 
answer the question, “What does the worker 
do on the job?” as oppose:’ to the question, 
“What gets done on the jov’"" The need for 
distinguishing between these two questions 
is that commonly when the question is 
asked, “What does the worker do?” it is 
answered in terms of what gets done on a 
job, or what the machine, equipment, or 
even organization is doing. In the case of 
a Drill Press Operator, for example, the 
common answer to “What is the worker 
doing?” is “The worker is drilling.” The 
inquiry into drilling yields information 
about drilling techniques, materials drilled, 
and machines, but very little information 


Sioney A. Fine is Chief, Entry Occupations Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Employment Security, U. $8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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about the worker other than that he should 
know about some of these things. If the 
question were answered thusly: “The 
worker is tending a machine,” then the in- 
quiry into tending would reveal other re- 
quirements: (1) moderate strength in reach- 
ing for and handling materials; (2) a cer- 
tain amount of dexterity and coordination 
in the feeding, offbearing, and adjustment 
of work to tools; (3) rhythmic, paced move- 
ment in connection with repetitive short 
cycle tasks, etc. 

A classification of occupations that seeks 
to establish occupational relationships on 
the basis of common requirements of work- 
ers needs to have the second kind of infor- 
mation. Hence the asking of the two ques- 
tions indicated above and the avoidance of 
taking for granted what it is that workers 
do. The 26 worker functions listed in 
Figure 1 and defined in Appendix A ex- 
press what it is that workers do. A brief 
discussion of the structure and definition of 
these functions is followed by a discussion 
of their reliability and their application. 


Structure and Definition of Worker 
Functions 

Each worker function is defined both as 
a word or concept and also in terms of its 
position in the structure. 

The structure consists of three hier- 
archies of functions pertaining to Things, 
Data, and People. The first two functions 
in each hierarchy are Observing and Learn- 
ing. Successive functions in a hierarchy 
include all those that precede it and ex- 
clude all those that follow it. Thus, the 
relationship of a given function, say Com- 
piling, to its immediately adjacent func- 
tions, Computing (above) and Analyzing 
(below) is, “includes Computing (which in 
turn includes Copying, etc.) and excludes 
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Analyzing.” This set of relationships is 
common in everyday experience, similar to 
those delineated by a family tree, organiza- 
tional chart, or grade structure of the edu- 
cational system. It can easily be confused 
with an absolute skill hierarchy. This it is 
not. It merely establishes the relative posi- 
tion of what a worker does in a given line 
of work as it pertains to a given hierarchy. 

In a job, a worker functions in relation 
to Things, Data, and People. Thus three 
worker functions, one from each hierarchy, 
are necessary to express a worker's total rela- 
tionship to what gets done. This is an es- 
sential theorem of the structure and is vital 
to its ultimate applications. 

However, the worker's involvement with 
Things, Data, and People may differ in de- 
gree in each job. The device used at the 
USES (one of many possible) for expressing 
this difference in degree is to assign weights 
of one to eight to the worker's involvement 
with Things, Data, and People in each job 
so that the weights total ten. This auto- 
matically ranks the involvements and 
places the worker functions in proper per- 
spective to each other. Thus both a 
Plumber and a Concert Violinist would be 
rated for Precision Working but the weights 
would be say 6 for the Plumber and 3 for 
the Violinist in the respective over-all pat- 
terns: 


Plumber 
Working 6 
Violinist 


Synthesizing 
Diverting ......... 


Some additional patterns based on defini- 
tions in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles follow below: (The definitions 
should be consulted to properly evaluate the 
analysis.) 


Account Classification Clerk (clerical) 


Taking Instructions ......... 
Airplane Hostess (air trans.) 
3 
Serving-Helping 6 
Airplane Pilot, Commercial (air trans.) 
Driving-Controlling 5 
Beauty Operator (per. ser.) 
Serving-Helping 4 
Charge-Floorman, Blast Furnace (ore dress., smelt., 
& refin.) 
Driving-Controlling ........ 6 
Comparing 
Speaking-Signalling 1 
Engineman (aircr. mig.) 
4 
5 
Speaking-Signalling ....... l 
Gear Matcher (auto mfg.) 
Guide, Hunting and Fishing (amuse. & rec.) 
4 
2 
Serving-Helping 4 


Reliability of Worker Function Ratings 


Can judgments about worker functions 
be made reliably? This should be deter- 
mined in several ways, especially at the 


A new research device developed by the USES 
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point of observation of job-worker situa- 
tions. This has not yet been done but what 
might be considered as the next best thing 
was tried out. One hundred job definitions 
selected by chance from the Dictionary were 
independently rated for worker functions 
(among other things) by four trained 
raters.' The proportion of exact agree- 
ments of each rater with every other rater 
was computed separately for the Things, 
Data, and People hierarchies (TaBLe 1). 
The averages of these proportions were 
0.59, 0.66, and 0.88 respectively. The first 
two averages reflect the greater variety of 
functions utilized in those instances. As 
noted, these proportions show the extent of 
exact agreement among the raters. How- 
ever, since the choices of functions can also 
reflect more or less agreement (depending 
on whether the raters were one, two, or more 
levels apart in their choices), this relative 
agreement among Things functions was 
computed using a coefhcient of contingency. 
The mean coefficient (c) was 0.87 for Things 
functions. Chi squares and coefficients of 
contingency were computed for the weight- 
ing of worker functions and are shown in 
Taste 2. These computations showed the 
weights to be significant and to correlate 
0.76. 


Applications of Worker Functions 


The discussion on the applications of 
worker functions is largely an outline of 
research that might be carried out on the 
basis of the rather encouraging results in 
the few areas that have already been ex- 
plored and will be mentioned below. 

Job Analysis: Worker functions should 
be very helpful in getting the facts about 
jobs. One of the great difficulties in getting 
reliable observations and mutual under- 
standing about jobs is the nonstandardized 
use of terms. Worker functions, as we have 
described them, are standardized. Further- 
more, they are comprehensive in coverage. 
If a worker is not functioning on one level, 


‘It is essential to point out that the job defini- 
tions in the Dictionary although formalized, do not 
involve standardized terminology and are weak in 
describing what workers do as opposed to what 
gets done. 


he must be functioning on another. Using 
worker functions as a focus it may be pos- 
sible to shape interview questions to obtain 
facts that are relevant with regard to a 
particular function. In this connection it 
should be noted that although in many jobs 
workers do function almost entirely in one 
way, in a great many others they function 
on several levels of a given hierarchy. The 
one used to define the job is the highest 
significant one but all the information is 
important. Frequently, for example, what 
makes a job “professional” or “skilled” is 
the range of functions in which the worker 
must be involved. In a paper given by the 
writer to the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation (JJ, seven rules were outlined for 
carrying out functional job analyses. 

Another possible use of these worker 
functions is in developing job analysis 
survey check lists. Check lists, it has been — 
pointed out [6] could be a very effective way 
of obtaining job analysis information. Two 
basic weaknesses need to be overcome it 
seems to us, before check lists can be effec- 
tive: (1) maintaining a consistent pitch 
in the items and insuring that comprehen- 
sive coverage is obtained; and (2) organizing 
the items so that those not applicable to 
a given person can be quickly located by 
the person and skipped in the checking off 
process. Worker functions define the areas 
to be explored in given jobs and suggest the 
wording of items so that all possible levels 
of functioning can be explored. They 
might be particularly useful for checking a 
whole field of work such as “metal machin- 
ing.” Tentative check lists have been de- 
veloped for the vocational counseling and 
metal machining career fields. The former 
check list is undergoing research at the 
present time. 

Criterion Dimensionality: Worker func- 
tion may also be a means of indicating that 
“workers assigned to the same job perform 
quite differently in a qualitative as well as 
a quantitative sense.” [2] Present means of 
describing jobs largely in terms of what gets 
done gives the impression that a job is a 
fixed, static thing. This is not so [4] but is 
not evident until attention is focused on how 
workers function, how they fit their own 
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TABLE | 
Proportions of Agreement in Rating Worker Functions for Things, Data, People (100 Jobs, 


4 Raters) 
Things Data People 
A x 0.56 0.61 0.60 x 0.67 0.70 0.58 x 091 O91 0.88 
Cc x 0.60 0.53 x 0.68 0.67 x 0.89 0.81 
D x 0.65 x 0.63 x 0.86 
x x Xx 
Averages: 059 0.66 O88 
TABLE 2 
Chi Square* and Coefficients of Contingencyt in Weighting Things, Data, and People Hierarchies 
of Worker Functions 
x" 
Rater Rater 

A D A D 
A x 0.79 0.76 0.76 A x 497.43 406.07 41149 
C xX 0.77 0.76 Cc xX 437.28 409.08 
D xX 0.74 D x 566.93 
xX E x 

Median “C” = 0.76 
“C” (based on average X*) — 0.76 
(30 degrees of freedom at 0.01 level is 


* Chi poy are all significant at less than 0.01 level. 
, uares is entered in these instances with 49 degrees of freedom 


50.892). Table of chi 


t This method of statistical treatment was utilized in view of the fact that the data accrued in 10 x 10 
fold tables. Under such conditions, the coefficient of contingency approaches the Pearson r in size, the 


maximum c obtainable being practically unity. 


+ Data are based on comparison of actual weights assigned (1-8). 


personalities and perhaps projections of 
self into the work situation. Consider the 
Drill Press Operator (hat and cap): 
“Operates a drill press to bore holes through 
cap visor linings for the insertions of snap 
fasteners: Places drill of specified size in 
chuck and tightens chuck by hand or with 
akey. Places a pile of cap visor linings on 
table of machine. Starts machine. Centers 
end of drill over mark on top visor and pulls 
a lever to feed rotating drill through pile 
of visor linings.” The employer specifica- 
tion on worker functions for this job prob- 
ably would be: 


2 


Taking Instructions 


However, assuming several workers are 
on this job it is entirely possible that in- 
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formally some of them, resisting the set-up, 
are functioning thus: 


Taking Instructions ......... 


While one or another, adjusting to this 
situation in their own way, are functioning 
thus: 
Setting-Up 
Comparing 
Taking Instructions . 

' 


D> 


Since the latter workers were not hired 
to “set-up” but the incidence of “tenders” 
in the previous group compels either 
ignoring them (in which case production 
is slowed and the “tenders” face the con. 
sequences); or some “operators” “set-up” for 
some “tenders” and their lost production 


through assumption of this function is made 
up by “tenders” who work more rapidly. 
Thus the production equilibrium of the 
group is maintained. 

This type of situation when studied 
sociologically is seen as “teamwork” or 
“group solidarity.” However, it would seem 
to have its origins in basic individual be- 
havior orientations. In any case, it should 
be evident that in gathering criterion data 
for test standardization it might be essential 
to know how the workers in a given oc- 
cupation are in fact functioning, not only 
how they are believed to be functioning. 

Job Classification: Vhe worker functions 
described here have been applied to 4,000 
job definitions, an }8 per cent sample of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. In- 
dependently made ratings on Aptitudes, In- 
terests, Temperaments, Physical Capacities 
and Working Conditions, Training Time, 
and Industry are available for these same 
jobs.2 Present research is directed at deter- 
mining whether specific worker function 
patterns have been independently rated for 
consistent worker trait patterns. There 
seems some possibility of this and if so, then 
the possibility of grouping job-worker 
situations according to common require- 
ments will be greatly facilitated. 

A special application of job classification 
might be the evaluation of jobs for wage 
administration purposes. Additional in- 
formation such as training time, responsi- 
bility, and esteem with which certain jobs 
are regarded would have to be brought into 
play. However, significant advantages 
might be gained by considering all jobs 
having the same functional pattern and 
evaluating them according to their weight 
differences. “he reverse approach might 
be equally helpful; that is, considering all 
jobs having the same weight patiern and 
evaluating them according to their func- 
tional differences. The significant thing is 
that the same basic information gathered 
in the job analysis could be used directly 
in the job evaluation. 

Worker Classification: Worker functions 


The rating on all the except Work 


Performed and Industry have been factor analyzed; 
44 variables yielded seven factors. 
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present the possibility of classifying workers 
in the same way that jobs are classified. 
Using the weight system described above* 
and the threefold breakdown of Things, 
Ideas, People, the National Employment 
Service of Great Britain [3] devised a simple 
standard interview record form on the basis 
of which an applicant's relative orientation 
to the three areas was established. Workers 
were then recommended to jobs judged to 
require similar involvements with Things, 
Ideas, and People. Research here requires 
the development of a patterned interview 
which would explore the background 
(school, family, leisure time) of the indi- 
vidual, his interests, and perhaps his atti- 
tudes. It is entirely possible that the same 
worker functions and weights might be ap- 
plied to characterize different stages or 
periods of an individual's life. If this is 
indeed possible a rather effective device 
might be available to trace the evolution 
of an individual's vocational choices and 
evaluate their reality and fantasy content. 

For maximum usefulness in matching 
workers and jobs it will of course be neces- 
sary to have all jobs classified in the same 
way, that is weighted according to their in- 
volvement with Things, Ideas, and People. 
Present research at the United States Em- 
ployment Service is exploring this possi- 
bility. 

Performance Evaluation: The ineffec- 
tiveness of traditional rating of rather 
abstract traits has long been known [5]. 
Even the use of production indices of a 
tangible nature are frequently inadequate 
bases for evaluating performance. What is 
needed is a device that permits a supervisor 
and worker to exchange views on how the 
worker is functioning in relation to how he 
is expected to function. It seems likely that 
worker functions can serve as such a device. 
it makes possible a clear statement of what 
is expected of the worker and an evaluation 
of how he is performing in positive rather 
than negative terms. For example, if a 
worker is hired to Operate, Compute, and 


“* The weight system in use in United States Em- 
ployment Service research was adapted from one in 
use by the National Employment Service of Great 
Britain. 
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Take Instructions in a 3-6-1 involvement 
pattern and he performs these functions but 
in an involvement pattern of 6-3-1 (and 
this pattern is unsatisfactory) then a clear 
basis is available for discussing correction 
with the worker. Similarly, he may be in- 
volved as specified, but his functioning may 
be out of line, thusly: Operating-Copying, 
Taking Instructions. Both of these de- 
partures from the desirable pattern can be 
rather clearly discussed by resorting to the 
definitions of the functions and ‘applying 
them to the specific content of the job. 
This, of course, might be done initially to 
establish appropriate standards so that de- 
parture from them are all the more evident. 

Job Satisfaction: To a considerable ex- 
tent a worker's satisfaction depends on his 
orientation to the over-all work situation, 
his understanding of what is expected of 
him and his feeling that when he puts out, 
hjs work is appreciated. It is surprising 


how frequently workers do not know what 
is expected of them or when they do know 
and put out, how frequently this is not 
recognized. Worker functions should be 
helpful from a training standpoint to orient 
worker and supervisor to each other within 


the perspective of plant or installation ob- 
jectives. 

However, there is a further hypothesis 
about the worker function structure that, 
put to the test, might add to our under- 
standing of job satisfaction. The hypothe- 
sis is that a worker’s satisfaction with his 
work is directly related to his feeling of 
being able (having the opportunity) to 
function on the highest possible level re- 
gardless of the functional specification for 
which he was hired. The test would be to 
compare the results on a measure of job 
satisfaction for separate groups of workers, 
engaged in the same activity, but function- 
ing in widely different opportunity situa- 
tions; or in a given situation to compare the 
satisfaction score of workers with their own 
explicitly stated feelings about their oppor- 
tunities. This hypothesis is in part based 
on the analysis that job experience differs 
from life experience (school, family, social, 
ete.) in the restrictions it typically places 
on how an individual might function. 
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Summary 


A worker function structure developed 
by the United States Employment Service 
in connection with job classification research 
shows possibilities as a useful research de- 
vice in connection with job analysis, the 
study of criterion dimensionality, job classi- 
fication, worker classification, performance 
evaluation, and the study of job satisfaction. 
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Notes: 

1. Each successive function reading down in- 
cludes all those that precede it. 

2. Feeding-Offbearing and Tending, Operating- 
Controlling and Driving-Controlling, and 
Setting-Up are special cases involving ma- 
chines and equipment of Handling, Manipu- 
lating, and Precision Working respectively 
and hence are indented under them 
The hyphenated factors Feeding-Offbearing, 
Operating-Controlling, Driving-Controlling, 
Serving-Helping and Speaking-Signalling are 
single functions 
The factors separated by a comma are sepa- 
rate functions on the same level separately 
defined. They are on the same level because 
although excluded from the one above it, 
usually one or the other and not borh are 
included in the one below 


Figure 1 Worker Functions Hierarchies 
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Definitions of Worker Functions 


Applying selective attention to the 
as perceived 


Observing: 
work environment, or a part of it, 
through any of the senses. This function 
necessary base for al! other functions, though it is 
not to be assigned as a rating. 


Learning: Observing and studying to acquire 
knowledge and skill. Applies to apprentices, 
helpers who are informa! apprentices, and students. 
(To be used either for Things, Data, or People de- 
pending on which of the three hierarchies gets the 
highest weight.) 

Handling: Using body members, hand tools, and/ 
ox special devices to work, move, or carry objects 
or materials and involving little or no latitude for 
judgment with regard to precision attained or in 
selecting appropriate tool, object, or material. 
Feeding-Offbearing: Inserting materials in or re- 
moving them from machines or equipment which 
are automatic or tended or operated by other 
workers. 

Tending: Starting, stopping, and observing the 
functioning of machines and equipment. Tending 
may involve handling of controls of the machine or 
material as the work progresses, but does not in- 
volve setting up the machine. 

Manipulating: Using body members, tools, or spe- 
cial devices to work, move, guide, or place objects 
or materials, and involving some latitude for judg- 
ment with regard to precision attained and select- 
ing appropriate tool, object, or material although 
this is readily manifest. 

Operating-Controlling: Starting, stopping, manipu- 
lating the controls and adjusting the progress of 
machines or equipment designed to fabricate and/ 
or process things, data, or people. Operating ma- 
chines involves setting up the machine and ad- 
justment of the machine or material as the work 
progresses. Controlling equipment involves ob- 
serving gages, dials, etc, and manipulating valves 
and other devices to control such items as tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow of liquids, speed of pumps, and 
reactions of materials. 

Driving-Controlling: Starting, stopping, and ma- 
nipulating the controls of machines for which a 
course must be steered or guided in order to 
fabricate, process, and/or move things or people. 
Excludes such manually powered machines as hand 
trucks and dollies, 

Precision Working: Using body members and/or 
tools, or equipment to work, move, guide, or place 
objects or materials in situations where ultimate re- 
sponsibility for attaining precision occurs and selec- 
tion of appropriate tools, objects, or material, and 
the adjustment of the tool to the task, require exer- 
cise of considerable judgment. 

Setting-Up: Adjusting machines or equipment by 
replacing or altering tools, jigs, fixtures, attach- 
ments, etc. to prepare them to perform their func- 
tions, change their performance or restore their 
proper functioning if they break down. Workers 
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who set up one or a number of machines for other 
workers or who set up and personally operate a 
variety of machines are included here. 

Copying: ‘Transcribing, entering, or posting data. 
Comparing: Judging the readily observable func- 
tional, structural, or compositional characteristics 
(whether similar to or divergent from obvious 
standards) of things, data, or people. 

Computing: Performing arithmetic operations 
and reporting on and/or carrying out a prescribed 
action in relation to them. Does not include count- 
ing. 

Compiling: Gathering, collating, or classifying in- 
formation about things, data, or people. Re- 
porting and/or carrying out a prescribed action in 
relation to the information are frequently involved. 
Analyzing: Examining and evaluating data. Pre- 
senting alternative actions in relation to evaluation 
is frequently involved. 

Coordinating: Determining time, place, and se- 
quence of operations, or action to be taken on basis 
of analysis of data; executing determinations and/ 
or reporting on events. 

Synthesizing: Integrating analyses of data to dis- 
cover facts and/or develop knowledge concepts or 
interpretations. 

Taking Instructions: Attending to the work as- 
signment instructions or orders of supervisors. (No 
immediate response required unless clarification 
of instruction or order needed.) 

Serving-Helping: Attending to the needs or re- 
quest of people or animals or expressed or implicit 
wishes of people. Immediate response involved. 
Helping applies to “non-learning” helpers. 
Speaking-Signalling: Talking, conversing with and/ 
or signalling people to convey or exchange informa- 
tion. 

Persuading: Influencing others in favor of a 
product, service, or point of view. 

Diverting: Arousing others. 

Supervising: Determining or interpreting work 
procedure for a group of workers, assigning spe- 
cific duties to them, maintaining harmonious re- 
lations among them, and promoting efficiency. 
Instructing: ‘Teaching subject matter to others, or 
training others (including animals) through ex- 
planation, demonstration, and supervised practice. 
Negotiating: Exchanging ideas, information and 
opinions with others to formulate policies and 
programs and/or arrive jointly at decisions, con- 
clusions, or solutions to problems. 

Mentoring: Dealing with people in terms of legal, 
scientific, clinical, spiritual, or other professional 
principles. 
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KEEPING FARMERS WITH HEART DISEASE ON THE FARM 


The first program in the United States designed to help farmers with 
heart disease continue to lead productive lives has been announced by 
the American Heart Association and its affiliate, the lowa Heart Associa- 
tion. The “Cardiac-in-Agriculture” project, supported jointly by the 
two Heart Associations, consisting of a one-year pilot study among farmers 
of Iowa's Washington County, started September |. It is hoped that the 
findings will provide a pattern for similar projects throughout rural 
America. 

The project will represent an extension of the American Heart Associ- 
ation’s “Cardiac-in-Industry” program into the field of agriculture. As 
part of this program, work classification units have been established 
during the past few years in urban centers to assist factory workers, office 
personnel, and professionals who have cardiovascular ailments. 

As a forerunner of the Iowa study, a five-year research project was 
launched last year at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. Its purpose 
is to determine energy requirements for various farm tasks w provide 
information on time and work-saving short cuts for the cardiac farmer. 
The Indiana Heart Foundation, another afhliate of the American Heart 
Association, is one of the sponsors of the Purdue project. 

Cooperating with the Heart Associations in the Iowa study will be the 
College of Medicine of the State University of lowa; the Extension Serv- 
ice of the Division of Agriculture, lowa State College; the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation; the Washington County Medical Society; the 
Heart Committee of the Washington County Tuberculosis and Health 
Association; the Washington County Health Unit; the lowa Farm Bureau 
Federation; the Washington County Farm Bureau; and the Washington 
Evening Journal. The lowa State Medical Society has approved the 
project. 

Enrollment in the study will be limited to persons at least 16 years of 
age who are employed in agriculture and suffering from coronary, hyper- 
tensive, rheumatic, congenital, or other heart disease. Referral must be 
made by the family physician. After the patient undergoes a ful! medical 
examination, he will be interviewed by a rehabilitation counselor to deter- 
mine his economic status, skills, training, experience, employment history, 
and employment preferences. The patient's farm operation will also 
come under study. 


(Continued on page 125) 
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The Fusion of Discipline and Counseling 
In the Educative Process 


O' THE MANY opposite and contradic- 
tory concepts to be found in the 


literature of education, discipline and 
counseling are perhaps most sharply sepa- 
rated. 
Discipline is character- Counseling is described 
ized as as 
repressive growth producing 
regulatory ego strengthening 
forced conformity self-regulating 
law abiding affect integration 


orderliness confidence development 
imposed self-initiated 
forced control self-centered 


Discipline and counseling differ sharply in 
other respects: 

Discipline is imposed by external re- 
straining authority of parents, teachers, 
fellow pupils, community mores, law au- 
thorities, or principals. It is not requested 
by pupils in elementary school and least of 
all by high school students whose idea of 
a pure democracy is a society of adolescents 
with no adults anywhere in the vicinity. 

Counseling long has been a self-initiated 
relationship at the adolescent age and a 
seemingly wanted one at the child level. 
It is centered not on the community, school 
or group but upon the individual and his 
own unique problems—as though he were 
more important than everyone else in the 
home, school, and community. This cen- 
tering of counseling upon the isolated in- 
dividual pupil has been characterized re- 
cently as an instance of individual rela- 
tivism as opposed to cultural relativism. 

Discipline is a “public” matter in two 
respects: It is imposed conformity to other 

G. is Dean of Students and Pro- 


fessor of Psychology, University of Minnesota, 
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persons, and there is nothing private or 
confidential about it. One either conforms 
voluntarily publicly to group requirements 
or else one is compelled to do so by social 
pressures, punishment, or some other 
means of regulation. 

Counseling is highly personal and con- 
fidential. Except for certain persons who 
are motivated to be abnormal publicly, 
most persons desire to discuss their intimate 
adjustments with one counselor at a time. 
This is the reason that the highly prized 
confidentiality of counseling is a necessity 
—the pupil desires it, profits most through 
it, and suffers relapses when it is dissipated. 
From the viewpoint of a counselor, the 
absence of privacy and confidentiality are 
among the four most devastating weak- 
nesses in most programs of discipline. The 
ineffective use of punishment for rehabili- 
tation is a third weakness, and the fourth 
is the inhuman, impersonal manner in 
which human beings often are handled and 
processed, sometimes even in education. 

Discipline, as I am now using the term, 
is a discordant note in that type of educa- 
tion designed to stimulate growth of indi- 
viduality—social, moral, and intellectual. 
Indeed, forcing conformity in behavior is 
often an indication that other educational 
methods have failed and that in despera- 
tion we have abandoned efforts to persuade 
and have turned to the use of superior au- 
thority. It needs to be re-emphasized, 
however, that many times we face situations 
in which too much damage to morale has 
been done to permit persuasion to have 
any effect. In such cases, we must use com- 
pulsion, but we must not deceive ourselves 
that we are using an educational method. 
And we ought to return to persuasion as 
soon as we can. 

Let me continue my contrast of discipline 
and counseling. I am leading up to a re- 
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definition of discipline achieved by fusing 
the two into a new type of relationship be- 
tween teacher and administrator, on the 
one hand, and pupils and students, on the 
other. 

In a distant university, a teacher of 
counseling is said to have told his trainees: 


with registration of students in subjects or 
with discipline. Presumably, in such a 
school, unruly and destructive behavior 
would be handled by the principal or 
superintendent, and they, harrassed by 
many other pressures and ciises, quickly 
would be forced to dispose of discipli- 
nary cases by assigning penalties, once 
guilt had been established. As one result 
of such “drum head” justice, resentment 
would be added to conflict and the pupil 
would make a test case to determine who 
was boss. Such conflict psychology of re- 
lationship would often preclude rehabili- 
tation. 

Moreover, the counselor, in such a 
school, would be freed from such conflict 
so that he could deal with the “behaving” 
students about their personal problems. 
Thus the delinquents, who most desper- 
ately need clarification of their own chaotic 
emotions, would often turn to stronger mis- 
behavior as a substitute of counseling. 

And counseling, by avoiding such disci- 
plinary responsibilities, would become 
limited in its usefulness since it takes place 
only with “good” citizens in the school or 
home, requires voluntary seeking of coun- 
seling, and is of no help in dealing with the 
pupils who rebel against conformity. These 
consequences might not be a serious matter 


sequence 
No counselor should have anything to do 


if we were content to dismiss delinquency 
and disciplinary cases by asserting that they 
are caused by pure cussedness, moral de- 
pravity, and other uncontrollable factors 
and that “nice” persons don't behave that 
way. 

But we now know that misbehavior 
occurs in some pupils who are otherwise 
fine persons and quite capable of good 
citizenship. It is to discover the correctible 
causes of misbehavior that I believe disci- 
pline must be infused with counseling. 
Discipline as punishment is no corrective 
of misbehavior unless is it a part or a con- 
of a counseling relationship. 
Alone, punishment is repressive and growth 
arresting. With counseling, it can become 
educative, corrective, and growth produc. 
ing. 

This is my thesis, and I now turn to a 
defense of it. 

Many counselors are willing to be used 
as consultants in exploring the deeper mo- 
tivations underlying misbehavior, but they 
understandably do not wish to play any 
role whatsoever when it comes to imposing 
restrictions and “punishment” upon the 
offending student. They wish to be com- 
pletely without authority and to be per- 
ceived by the client as having no possible 
authority which could be a threat to him. 
Rather do they wish to serve as his advo- 
cate and friend even to the extent of 
pleading his case with the school authority. 

In terms of its effectiveness in maintaining 
counseling relationships, such a course of 
action is necessary. But the principal is 
thus segregated and symbolized with all 
the trappings of “harsh” authority and is 
often perceived by the counselor and mis- 
behaving student alike as being a repres- 
sive and threatening authority symbol. In 
my opinion, the counselor does not play 
his full and proper counseling role in an 
educational institution when he thus com- 
pletely segregates and separates himself 
from such an authority symbol. 


Restructuring discipline through the adoption of counseling methods 
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It seems to me that, in addition to the 
consultant role, there are three other func- 
tions that counselors properly have in disci- 
plinary situations: first, counseling as ac- 
tive rehabilitation of misbehaving of- 
fenders; second, the prevention of mis- 
behavior through counseling to achieve 
normal development in inner-control of 
self; and, finally, counseling as a way of 
aiding students to perceive and to accept 
that external authority which influences 
inner development and modifies unbridled 
individualism. 

Counseling as Rehahiliiation. My point 
is best illustrated by quoting from the field 
of child psychology. In her delightful 
book, New Ways in Discipline, Baruch 1] 
has illuminated the major revolution that 
has taken place in the home with respect 
to the parenial-child relationship, now 
reconstructed so that counseling  tech- 
niques, emphasis, and points of view are 
built into the changed normal relationship 
of parent and child. Baruch’s book is re- 
plete with insightful transposing reorienta- 
tion guidelines, such as: “If a child mis- 
behaves, we'll recognize that he must have 
unsatisfied emotional needs . . . we'll try 
to satisfy it all we can.” And again, “When 
unwanted negative feelings have been 
emptied out sufficiently then—warm and 
good positive feelings flow in.” And again, 
“All children need release and acceptance 
of ‘mean’ feelings. All children have 
‘mean’ feelings that need to be released.” 
The logic of therapy as rehabilitation in 
disciplinary cases is thus made clear. Mibs- 
behavior stems from the repression of 
“mean” feelings, and if the “mean” feel- 
ings are aired, brought up to the level of 
conscious communication, then the basic 
drive for misbehavior is lessened, if not 
eliminated. Rehabilitation consists, there- 
fore, of straightforward therapy in which 
the individual finds substitute channels for 
his repressed feelings of aggression and dis- 
appointment, 

So far so good. But it is one thing for 
the parent-child to restructure the rela- 
tionship within the imposition of the home 
in which the child is scarcely willing or 
able to reject the parent, except symboli- 


cally; it is quite another thing for an 
adolescent, with some degree of possible 
freedom to reject a non-parental relation- 
ship, to be given that kind of release 
therapy which he does not want because he 
does not see the necessity of correcting his 
misbehavior or of being rehabilitated 
through counseling relationships. Here 
we run squarely into the complex problem 
of imposed counseling relationships. 
Counseling as rehabilitation in a discipli- 
nary situation seems to work well when it 
is accepted by the counselee, but when it is 
not thus accepted, such voluntary coun- 
seling obviously will not be operative— 
according to the assumption of current 
therapists. Our experiences lead us to 
question the generalization that in all in- 
stances and in all respects, imposed coun- 
seling relationships are ineffective as well 
as “bad.” I shall return to this point below. 

There is a second way in which coun- 
seling can serve as the rehabilitation of 
offending students, and that way is through 
the transposition of points of view, tech- 
niques, and emphases from the customary 
one-to-one relationship of the counseling 
interview to the entire school situation. 
In much the same way as parent-child re- 
lationships in the home are now being 
restructured according to counseling gen- 
eralizations and experiences, likewise the 
entire school atmosphere and the relation- 
ships between teachers and students, prin- 
cipals and students, and teachers and par- 
ents may be restructured with the counsel- 
ing interview serving as a model. In many 
schools, such a revolution is well under way, 
but there are many counselors who do not 
accept this opportunity to extend the in- 
fluence of counseling far beyond the one- 
to-one counseling interview. 

Prevention of Misbehavior through 
Counseling. 1 come to my second point, 
the use of counseling techniques and 
emphases to facilitate the achievement of 
normal development of self-control and 
self-discipline. Every counselor under- 
stands some phases of the process by means 
of which warm and positive feelings be- 
come a normal part of the child's develop- 
ment through the maintenance of satisfy- 
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ing affective relationships with others and 
with adults. Optimum development of the 
individual is indeed achievable, as far as 
affect is concerned, through the emotional 
climate of the school and home in which 
the child is encouraged, assisted, and per- 
mitted to grow up with a minimum of re- 
pression and negative attitudes and 
feelings. 

Baruch [/] summarizes this generaliza- 
tion with respect to misbehavior and be- 
havior when she says, “The more we ac- 
cept a child's FEELINGS, the more will he 
accept our RULES.” It is quite true that 
if the relationships of the home and school 
are satisfying, affectively, to the child, then 
there seems to be little motivation for mis- 
behaving; that is, the child thus achieves 
satisfaction through conforming to the re- 
quirements of his social environment, and 
there is no desire or motivation to do other- 
wise. He is, in this sense, a normally de- 
veloping individual, and he does not ex- 
perience the necessity of conflicting or 
warring with his environment because his 
environment thwarts him. Thus develop- 
ing effective school situations provides an- 
other opportunity for counselors to prevent 
misbehavior. 

Counseling as‘an Aid to Perception and 
Acceptance of External Authority. I turn 
to my third point, counseling as a process 
of reorientatién to the reality of external 
authority. As a facilitator of normal de- 
velopment, the school counselor enters 
the disciplinary situation, or at least can 
enter it, in a new and in many ways more 
important role, as an educator-counselor 
who seeks to help the misbehaving student 
perceive and accept the role of authority 
as it impinges upon his own “autonomous” 
inner life and behavior. Within the 
friendly home, the consequences of mis- 
behavior are soon forgotten, and there is 
frequently no external legal authority act- 
ing for society to impose consequences, re- 
strictions, and limitations upon the auton- 
omy of the individual in the light of or as 
4 result of his misbehavior. In most home- 


centered misbehavior, all is soon forgiven, 
and certainly the term “punishment” has 
But as a child 


no long-term connotation. 
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grows into adolescence and begins to mis- 
behave away from his home, all is not so 


readily forgiven and forgotten. Conse- 
quences flow from misbehavior and are 
sometimes legally imposed in the form of 
punishment as retribution following upon 
the heels of misbehavior. It is at this point 
that the counselor can play a very signifi- 
cant role in helping the individual to learn 
to live in a universe in which his autonomy 
is hedged about and “infringed” upon by 
external authority and to understand how 
the role of the forgiving parent, who gen- 
erates positive feelings and warmth, is often 
set aside in many instances by a harsh, re- 
pressive, and sometimes vengeful authority 
symbol-role. 

I am not advocating that a counselor 
enter into partnership with such a venge- 
ful authority. But I feel certain that a 
counselor can play a significant role in help- 
ing the individual to perceive, and to ac- 
cept emotionally, the inevitability of au- 
thority in some form or another acting as a 
restrictive agency upon the individual's 
free play of self-directed freedom. This 
learning is a profound one and most neces- 
sary in a democratic society of cooperative 
and inter-related individual persons. To 
be sure, it is not easy to teach such a gen- 
eralization to an individual who has come 
into conflict with that society, or even in 
conflict with other individuals in a small, 
restricted club or school. Such an individ. 
ual has already alienated himself from 
other individuals and from authority by 
his misbehavior. How then can he be 
aided to accept that which he has flaunted? 
As Kurt Lewin [2] so cogently states: 

We can now formulate the dilemma which re- 
education has to face in this way: How can free 
acceptance of a new system of values be brought 
about if the person who is to be educated is, in the 
nature of things, likely to be hostile to the new 
values and loyal to the old? .. . 

Re-education influences conduct only when the 
new system of values and beliefs dominates the 
individual's perception. ‘The acceptance of the 
new system is linked with the acceptance of a 
specific group, a particular role, a definite source 
of authority as new points of reference. It is basic 
for re-education that this linkage between accept 
ance of new facts or values and acceptance of cer 
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tain groups or roles is very intimate and that the 
second frequently is a prerequisite for the first.’ 


At this point counselors can and should, I 
believe, pioneer in testing Lewin's hypoth- 
esis by searching for counseling techniques 
that will aid a misbehaving individual to 
learn and to like the “imposed” role and 
the new values required of him as a mem- 
ber of a group, his home, and his school. 

I have now stated what I mean by the 
fusion of discipline and counseling in an 
educative process—discipline becomes not 
“forced” conformity or punishment, but a 
type of re-education designed to aid the 
individual to so understand his emotions 
and feelings and to so redirect them into 
new behavior channels that he no longer 
wants to or is forced to misbehave as an 
unsuccessful attempt to rid himself of ex- 
ternal authority. Parenthetically, it es- 
capes the attention of some counselors 
that the state of individualistic autonomy 
that some students seek is, in its extreme 
form, self destructive or at least not a full 
measure of self fulfillment in the case of 
human beings. 

There are, I repeat, two arguments for 


attempting such a fusion of discipline and 


counseling: Counseling is our present 
chief prospect for changing discipline from 
punishment to rehabilitation; and counsel- 
ing as a form of growth-producing and 
morale building human relationship will 
aid the individual to achieve that degree 
of self-control and self-restraint so neces- 
sary in all members of an inter-dependent 
democratic society. And I borrow the 
words of a cultural anthropologist [3] who 
describes the way in which one individual 
can achieve his individuality through, and 
not in spite of, the imposed discipline of 
membership in a society: 

. ». to belong to a society is to sacrifice some meas- 
ure of individual liberty, no matter how slight the 
restraints which the society consciously imposes. 
The so-called free societies are not really free. They 
are merely those societies which encourage their 
members to express their individuality along a few 


“) The above nine paragraphs are taken from my 
article, “Discipline and Counseling,” Education, Vol. 
74, No. 8, April 1954, pp. 513-16. 
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minor and socially acceptable lines. At the same 
time they condition their members to abide by 
innumerable rules and regulations, doing this so 
subtly and completely that these members are 
largely unconscious that the rules exist. If a 
society has done its work of shaping the individual 
properly, he is no more conscious of most of the 
restrictions it has imposed than he is of the re- 
straints which his habitual clothing imposes on 
his movements. 


Let me quote my summary [4] of a recent 
conference on discipline and counseling: 


To achieve full personal development, each 
pupil must learn to live mutually helpfully with 
others in group life. 

This means that each individual must learn self 
control or at least develop in the direction of that 
ideal of our democracy. 

It follows that the individual cannot grow toward 
self control in a social vacuum of rampant and 
selfish individualism. 

And that aspect involves the school (and coun- 
selor) in helping (and insisting) that the individual 
“conform” to the requirements of group living in- 
volving the needs of other pupils. Such a concept 
bothers those who feel guilty about “imposing” 
any restrictions from the outside upon the inner 
growth processes of the individual. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that both types of discipline (self and 
group) must be fused in the personality of the 
individual if he is to avoid disintegration and self 
conflict. 

The crux of the matter is the methods the 
school and the counselor use to achieve this self 
control adjusted to group conformity. And rigid 
regimentation involving sharp punishment for 
deviation from official pathways of behavior is an 
ineffective way. Conversely, the maintenance of 
a friendly school atmosphere and the offering of 
a rich variety of growth-producing experiences in 
learning self control are effective ways of teaching 
self discipline. 

If we redefine “discipline” as a constructive life- 
style of living as a human being involving the 
maintaining of human relationships with others, 
we then see new ways in which counseling can 
play a significant role in discipline. 

But, and this is a troublesome spot, many indi- 
viduals deviate in their learning and some deviate 
destructively to self and to others. It is at this 
point that the legal authorities step in, both in 
the school and community, and force conformity 
as well as “punish” deviation. 

Up to this point, counselors participate in disci- 
pline through their normal activities of helping 
the individual to achieve optimum growth and also 
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by insisting upon accommodation to standards re- 
quired by membership in society. In this sense, the 
counselor does not permit unbridled self-growth 
of any kind that is destructive of self or other 
selves. 

In the conflict state of disciplinary situations, 
the counselor becomes a teamwork consultant to the 
“authorities,” participating within school and com- 
munity in rehabilitating the “offender.” It follows 
that he must make clear to the student that he, 
the counselor, is on the side of morality and “law 
and order.” He is not neutral in such a situa- 
tion. He also makes it clear that part of a stu- 
dent's: behavior which is destructive of the “right” 
kind of self control is balanced in counseling be- 
tween the needs and rights of the disciplined stu- 
dent and the needs and rights of other individuals 
within the group. 


I can sum up my point of view about the 
fusion of discipline and counseling by 
quoting ‘a wise psychiatrist who played a 
major role in the conference referred to 
above. Dr. Carson of Potsdam, New York, 
capsuled the point in these words: “Disci- 
pline must be given in a matrix of love.” 
All human beings, and especially children 
and adolescents, have great “affect hunger” 
and misbehaving children and adolescents 
have greater need. If their misbehavior 
erupts out of affect hunger and resentment 
from rejection in home or community, then 
the school and especially the counselors 
must substitute affection for that hunger. 


Punishment will not completely fill such a 
deep void, but the humanized relationship 
of counseling will be effective. Therefore, 
in the area of behavior (as contrasted with 
“inert” knowledge of the classroom), hu- 
man relationships in the school will often 
prove to be effective in helping pupils to 
achieve maturity, social, moral, intellec- 
tual, and other kinds. It is not unreason- 
able to restructure schools so that human 
beings are related to each other in a way 
characterized as humane. 

In this way, self-control discipline is 
cultivated by the very personal relation- 
ships of the persons in the school, and this 
is one of the most important goals of 
counseling. Discipline then becomes re- 
structured through the adoption of coun- 
seling methods and points of view as substi- 
tutes for discipline by inhumane punish- 
ment. 
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TRAINING PROGRAM FOR REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATORS 


The second training program designed to prepare people in rehabilita- 
tion for top level positions of coordination and administration in rehabili- 
tation centers has been announced on a tentative basis by the Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled, rehabilitation center in New York City. 

The proposed starting date for the seven-month course is December }, 
1955. 

Applicants for the course should have had at least three years’ experience 
in such fields of rehabilitation as: health council groups, public health 
administration, personnel administration, vocational rehabilitation, med- 
icine, occupational therapy, physical therapy, speech therapy, counseling 
psychology, social work, crippled children services, hospital or welfare 
institutional administration and special education. 

Trainees will receive a stipend of $250.00 per month for the seven- 
month period, in addition to round trip travel expenses from the Institute 
to the places of on-the-job training. All other expenses will be borne by 
the trainees. 
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What Happens to the College Student 
With a Physical Handicap? 


I bes is THE stTORY Of 59 young people with 
physical handicaps who attended Hunter 
College during the last ten years.’ Its 
focus is their vocational rehabilitation, 
since all of them had substantial vocational 
handicaps and believed that a college edu- 
cation was highly advisable for their suc- 
cessful vocational adjustment. Of this 
group 33 were graduated, 15 are currently 
in attendance, while only 11 have with- 
drawn. Among these were 27 orthopedic 
and neuromuscular disabilities, 11 cardiacs, 
7 hard of hearing, 3 visually limited, 5 with 
pulmonary tuberculosis, | each of multiple 
sclerosis, epilepsy, Still's disease, cleft palate, 
renal tuberculosis, and a chronic skin condi- 
tion. All these students were serviced 
jointly by the Hunter College Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance and 
by the Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the New York State Department of 
Education.* 

Hunter, a liberal arts college, is one of 
the municipal colleges of the city of New 
York. It is nonresidential and tuition-free. 
Its main center, located in Manhattan, is 
convenient to subway and busses; all class- 
rooms are in one building, there is elevator 
service for students whose physical condition 
requires it, and there is a ramp leading out 
to the street. The program for the physi- 
cally handicapped has been jointly ad- 
ministered by the office of the Dean of Stu- 
dents and the office of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance. 
Health, financial, and social guidance are 
the responsibility of the Dean of Students; 


Rurn is with the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance, Hunter College, 
New York City, amd Marion Martin is with 
New York State Department of Education. 

*Only students who entered college within five 
years of their high school graduation were included. 


*The original case records were used to secure 
the data. 


educational and vocational guidance, the 
responsibility of the Dean of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance. 


Nature of Handicaps and Physical Status 


An evaluation of the physical status of 
each of these students follows. It has been 
made in terms of their ability to function 
in daily living activities such as self-care, 
travel, and ability to communicate in speech 
and writing. 

Of the 22 with orthopedic limitations 
of the lower extremities, 6 were dependent 
on wheelchairs, 13 were ambulant with 
crutches, 2 were ambulant with artificial 
limbs, and only | was completely ambulant 
without any prosthetic aids. Of the remain- 
ing 5 orthopedically limited, 3 had con- 
siderable limitation of function caused by 
absence or weakness of upper extremities, 
and 3 were limited by extremely small 
stature. Of the 1! cardiacs,® 3 were limited 
to four-hour activity, 2 to six-hour activity. 
All the hard of hearing (7)* were adequate 
lip readers and were able to participate in 
classroom activities either with or without 
a hearing aid. Two had visual limitations 
in addition to the hearing loss. 

Of the visually handicapped, 2 were es- 
sentially one-eyed, the third had serious 
restriction in both eyes. Among the tuber- 
culous all were cases of arrested pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Four were on four-hour 
activity, | on six-hour activity. The | case 
of multiple sclerosis had poor coordination 
and double vision. Both the case of chronic 
skin disease and of Still's disease had limited 
function of all extremities. The case of 
nephrectomy had limited daily activity. 


"According to the functional and therapeutic 
classification of the American Heart Association 
there were 4 Class IB, 2 Class IIB, 3 Class LIC, 
1 Class IIL, and | Class HIC. 

*The decibel loss was 30-70 in the speech range. 
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The case of convulsive disorder was not 
restricted because seizures were under good 
control. The case of cleft palate had serious 
speech difficulty. 


Student Background 


All of these students at the time of col- 
lege admission, lived at home with their 
families. ‘Their major support was sup- 
plied by the family with the exception of 2 
supported by public welfare funds because 
of family illness. Of the remaining 57, 10 
of the parents were employed in sales and 
clerical occupations, 10 in semi-skilled oc- 
cupations, 10 in service occupations, 9 were 
proprietors of small businesses mainly sta- 
tionery stores and restaurants. Six were 
in professions such as physician pharmacist 
and teacher, 6 were in skilled and 6 in un- 
skilled occupations. 

All these students received their high 
school education under the New York City 
Board of Education. Twenty-six attended 
regular classes; 11 attended regular classes 
with special bus transporation and elevator 
privileges; 13 received instruction through 
a combination of hospital, home instruc- 
tion, and regular class; 9 received home in- 
struction. 


Test Findings and College Achievement 


These findings have been set up in such 
a way as to highlight differences, if any, in 
any of these areas, between those who suc- 
ceeded in college and those who did not. 
For that reason, each test finding, high 
school average, and college index has been 
presented separately in a table showing re- 
sults for those who graduated, for those who 


dropped out of college for scholarship rea- 
sons, and for current students. The figures 
in this table do not include all subjects. 
If at the time of referral the students were 
already achieving satisfactorily in college, 
no testing was done. 


TABLE | 


Test Findings and Scholastic Achievement of 
Graduates, Scholarship Drop-Outs, and 
Current Students 


~ Matus. 
Drop- 
Outs 


Test and 
Scholastic 
Achievement 


Current 
Students 


Graduate 


Test 

1Q:* 
Below 
100_109 
110.119 
120-129 
130-140 

ACE (raw score): 
Below 60 
6079 
8099 
100-119 
120-139 


Scholastic achieve- 
ment 
High school average: 
Below 75 
75-79 
8084 
8589 
9095 
College index: 
Below 1.6 
1.62.5 18 
2634 il 
55A0 4 


100 


* Otis 1Q’s have been used except in a few cases 
where Wechsler-Bellevue scores were used 

tOne student withdrew voluntarily because of 
poor scholarship. 

tOnly freshmen are allowed to remain with this 
index. 


Taste | shows that no scholarship drop- 


Achievement of satisfactory college experience and employment is possible 
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out had an 1Q above 119; that 11 of the 20 
graduates for whom IQ's are available fell 
between 100-119, and that one successful 
student had an 1Q of less than 100. There 
is thus considerable overlap (between 100- 
119 IQ) between those who succeeded in 
college and those who did not. 

The American Council on Education 
(ACE) Test raw scores show an overlap 
between 60 and 99 for successful and non- 
successful students, but no unsuccessful stu- 
dent had an ACE raw score above 91. 

As to high school average, all drop-outs 
had high school averages below 80, but 10 
of the 33 graduates also had high school 
averages below 80. Thus, although 23 of 
the graduates had high school averages 
above 80, there is considerable overlap of 
the two groups between 75-80 high school 
average. 

College achievement as measured by index 
shows the usual distribution with the 
largest number falling into the C group 
(1.6-2.5), the next largest into the B group 
(2.6-3.4), and the smallest number in the 
A group (3.5-4.0). 

It would appear that no single measure 
available at the time of college admission 
can be relied upon to predict college 
achievement, although high school average 
is more reliable than any other single meas- 
ure. Undoubtedly there are factors other 
than those measured by grades and scores 
which influence college success. In this con- 
nection it is worthy of note that 2 of the 
graduates had high school averages and test 
scores so low that they were not admitted as 
freshmen to the day session. They attended 
the School of General Studies as nonma- 
triculated (fee-paying students) until they 
achieved the academic requirements for ad- 
mission, One of these students made the 
dean's list in her senior year. 


Counseling 


All these students required special op- 
portunities for counseling. Many of them 
while still in high school were referred by 
their schools or medical or other agencies to 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation.® 


*In New York state this agency provides indi- 


Of the 59, 33 were known to the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation prior to college 
admission; 26 were referred to this agency 
by the special counselor for the handicapped 
at Hunter College. This latter group was 
not known to any special counseling serv- 
ice prior to college admission. The age of 
referral ranges from 14-29 years, with 36 of 
the 59 having been referred between 16 and 
19 years of age. On the whole, the or- 
thopedic and cardiac were referred at an 
earlier age than the other groups. On the 
other hand, no hard of hearing, visually 
limited, or tuberculous was referred before 
18 years of age. The reason for this would 
appear to be that either the age at onset 
was later, as in the case of the tuberculous 
(16-20 years of age), or that the physical 
limitation did not become a serious handi- 
cap until college, as in the case of the 
visually impaired and the hard of hearing. 

There was an interchange of information, 
prior to admission when possible, between 
the special counselor at the college and the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. In 
cases of severe disability there was direct 
consultation. As soon as possible, prior to 
admission in some cases, a counseling re- 
lationship was set up between the special 
counselor and the student. 

There continued throughout the student's 
college career a joint responsibility between 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Hunter College in regard to the total 
adjustment of the student. Based on need, 
there were conferences on vocational plans, 
college major, program load, emotional 
problems, medical rehabilitation, and, prior 
to graduation, there was a review of voca- 
tional goals and plans made toward im- 
mediate placement or graduate study. 

The average number of individual 
counseling sessions ranges from 6 to 10 with 
as many as 26 at the college and 40 at the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. The 
length of counseling contact extends from 
one through five years at the college and to 
as long as eight years at the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. In some of these 


vidual services including diagnostic counseling 
and training from the age of 14 years until em- 
ployment. 
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cases contact was started during the con- 
valescent stage after illness or while they 
were in high school. In a few cases, al- 
though the student is graduated from the 
college, service is still not complete and 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
will continue to work with the client until 
she is employed. 

In addition to the counseling hours with 
the individual agency, there were a number 
of joint interviews between the student, the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
the Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. These were held when plans 
were being formulated which required joint 
consultation. 

The fact that 48 of the 59 students were 
referred to the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation for counseling is striking. It 
would seem to indicate that the services of 
the Division are being used by students for 
long range planning rather than solely for 
financial or employment assistance. 


Major Fields 
A survey of the major fields and voca- 


tional objectives shows, on the whole, a close 
relationship between the two in the case of 


the graduates. In the case of those who 
dropped out of college, there is naturally 
a change from the student's original ob- 
jective. For example, one student entered 
college planning to become a physiother- 
apist, withdrew, and then took training as 
a clerk-typist. 

Many of these students entered college 
with definite vocational goals, some of which 
were completely realistic both in terms of 
the training required and the placement 
possibilities. In some cases, however, the 
student's original objective appeared to be 
unrealistic either because of the severity of 
the handicap or because of scholastic ability. 

Wherever feasible, every effort was made 
to plan in the direction of the student's 
educational and vocational objective. At 
the same time, the college program was 
arranged to allow for exploration and ad- 
ditional training through minor and elective 
courses in secondary fields which could be- 
come vocationally useful if the original ob- 
jective proved impossible of realization. 
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Of the 33 graduates, 30 have achieved 
their final objectives in their major field of 
interest. Of the remaining 3, | is working 
in the field of business, her minor interest, 
| in the accounting division of an educa- 
tional institution which was in line with 
her supplemental training, and 1, who 
selected a major field unsuited to her per- 
sonality and scholastic ability, secured em- 
ployment in a sales capacity. 

Among the graduates, the social work 
field was chosen by 13; science (biology, 
chemistry) by 6, English by 3, speech ther- 
apy by 2, psychology by 2, history by 2, 
political science by 2, Latin and Greek by |, 
economics by |, and mathematics by 1. 
While social work was selected by a majority 
of these students (10 orthopedics, 2 hard of 
hearing, and | visually limited), no cardiac 
or tuberculous selected this field. Eight of 
the graduates attended graduate school in 
the fields of social work, science, or speech. 
Three were awarded fellowships for gradu- 
ate study, and 5 were granted tuition assist- 
ance by the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. 


Length of College Course and Age at 
Graduation 


Twenty-four of the group, more than two- 
thirds, completed the college course within 
four and one-half years. Those who re- 
quired longer (2 cardiacs, | tuberculous, 
and | epileptic) were out of college alto- 
gether for one or more semesters for health 
or financial reasons. Where there has been 
long hospitalization during the later high 
school years or many years of home instruc- 
tion, students have been advised to carry 
reduced programs for the first year in col. 
lege. It would appear, therefore, that col- 
lege may be expected to require four and 
one-half or five years, except where the 
physical condition is such as to require in- 
termittent withdrawals from the college for 
surgery, rest, or further rehabilitation. It 
is noteworthy that academic failure is not 
responsibile for the lengthening of the col- 
lege attendance. 

None of these students completed college 
before the age of 21; 7 of them completed 
it by 21, and more than two-thirds of the 


group (25 of $3 completed their course by 
th~ age of 23. Of the remaining 8, 4 were 
under 25 and 4 over 25 at the time of gradu- 
ation. 


Drop-Outs 

Of the total group of 59, 11 dropped out 
of college for a variety of reasons. This is 
18 per cent of the whole group. In the 
college at large, the net student mortality 
rate, reported in 1945, was 38.7 per cent 
[2, p. 121). A more recent study, published 
in 1953, reported 36 per cent as the net 
mortality rate at the School of Liberal Arts 
of the College of the City of New York 
J, p. 103). Both these percentages show 
that the student mortality of the physically 
handicapped at Hunter is only about half 
that of the general student population. 

Of the |! who withdrew, 27.3 per cent 
were dropped by the college for poor 
scholarship. This compares very favorably 
with the rate in the general student popula- 
tion in which case 45.2 per cent of those who 
withdrew, were ofhcially dropped by the col- 
lege for poor scholarship. A few other 
students (27.3 per cent) withdrew volun- 


tarily, although they met the college stand- 
ards, because they felt their scholarship was 
not high enough to warrant remaining at 


college. Of the remainder, 18.4 per cent 
leit for a combination of reasons—emo- 
tional, financial, and personal; 9 per cent for 
employment; 9 per cent transferred to 
another type of professional study, and 9 
per cent left lor marriage. 


Other Services 


Included among the special services pro- 
vided by the college were certain individual 
arrangements made by the counselor with 
instructional and administrative officers of 
the college. For example, arrangements 
were made with the chairmen of several 
science departments for the use of special 
equipment in the science laboratories, with 
the librarian for special library privileges, 
with the registrar for special programs al- 
lowing for attendance at treatment centers, 
rest periods between classes, and a minimum 
of traveling between classrooms. 

Among the services of the Division of 


Vocational Rehabilitation are diagnostic, 
medical, psychological, and vocational 
services. Hearing aids have been purchased, 
financial assistance for college fees, lunch, 
and transportation costs has been granted. 
Automobile driving instruction has been 
provided for some students confined to 
wheel-chairs. For those who withdrew, 
specialized training courses for business 
and other vocational areas have been pur- 
chased. 

Under the administration of the New 
York City Board of Education and with 
funds furnished by the Division of Handi- 
capped Children of the New York State 
Department of Education, students under 
the age of 21 who are seriously disabled and 
who are unable to use public transportation 
have been provided with private transpor- 
tation to college by taxi and station wagon. 
In a few instances the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation assisted in the trans- 
portation costs after the 2Ist birthday pro- 
vided that the student met the standards 
for college training. 

Other services provided by the college and 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
were the establishment and maintenance 
of contacts with various medical and other 
community agencies working with these 
students. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. There is a wide variety of disabilities 
represented in this group and every major 
disability is included. 

2. Of the 59 case studies, 48 may be con- 
sidered academically successful, since 33 
graduated and 15 are currently in attend- 
ance. Of the || who withdrew, only 3, or 
5 per cent, were dropped by the college for 
poor scholarship. 

3. The prospect for graduation for these 
students is considerably better than that for 
the average entering freshman. 

4. No single criterion can be relied upon 
to predict their college achievement. The 
high school average is on the whole better 
than any other single measure. Motivation 
toward college success and willingness to 
exert maximum effort toward that goal ap- 
pears to be a highly significant factor. 
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5. A great variety of vocational fields has 
been chosen by this group; the largest num- 
ber in the area of service to people. A 
much smaller percentage of this group than 
of the Hunter College population as a 
whole, entered the field of education. Al- 
though several are engaged in scientific 


rehabilitation agency appears to be of great 
service to the students in their educational 
and vocational adjustment. 

In summary, it may be said that this ten- 
year study has been primarily a success 
story showing clearly that, within limits, 
students with major physical handicaps can 


be helped to achieve satisfactory college 
medicine or nursing. In general, the level experience and employment, if given suit- 
of vocational aspirations is towards a higher able and adequate services. 1 
level of prestige than that of their parents. } 

6. Most of these students received their References 
basic preparation for entering employment 
during college attendance. 

7. Early and close cooperation between 
a college guidance service with specialized 
counseling for the handicapped and a state 


occupations, none have entered the field of 


. Long, Louis & Perry, James D. Mortality study 
of college students. Sch, and Soc. 1953, 77, 
103—106. 

. Weintraub, Ruth G., & Salley, Ruth E&. 
tion prospects of an entering freshman. 
Res., 1945, 39, 116-126 
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AGE AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Age is of little consequence to satisfactory performance among certain 
industrial workers, reports an article in the current ILR Research. 

Charles H. Meyer, personnel director of Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, 
reaches this conclusion in relating the results of a recent study of the 


effectiveness of older manual workers in the publication of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University. 

Meyer studied the productivity level, work quality, absenteeism, and 
accident records of carpet weavers at the Alexander Smith and Sons Car- 
pet Co. 

He compared the age group under 45 with those over 45 and found it 
impossible to make a case for the superiority of either group. He 
attributed most differences between the two groups to chance variations. 

“Much of our nation’s high standard of living is due to the high level 
of productivity of the individual,” Meyer believes. Discrimination against 
workers over 45 years of age and a continuing rise in the proportion of 
older people in the population may adversely affect this productivity. 

For the solution of the older worker employment problem, Meyer sug. 
gests job descriptions and analyses written more specifically in terms of 
physiological requirements and the use of machines to measure the visual 
and motor ability of the older workers. 

In addition to the results of his own study, Meyer briefly summarizes 
the findings of other research work on the efficiency of older workers. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE PUPIL LOAD 
For the School Counselor? 


New knows, There has never been 
an experimental investigation so far 
as this writer knows, designed to answer 
this very important question. And yet 
it is one of the most frequently asked 
questions faced by people working with 
secondary school counselors and adminis- 
trators in the country today. It would 
seem that, in spite of this obvious lack of 
experimentation, some kinds of semi-justi- 
fiable answers stated in the nature of ex- 
perience-formed opinion should be avail- 
able to those asking this question. This 
article attempts to present one type of gen- 
eralized answer which is presented as being 
better than no answer at all. It is based 
on the writer's experiences as a teacher. 
counselor, guidance director, and college 
teacher of courses in the area of counselor 
preparation. 


Basic Assumptions 

In presenting a point of view with re- 
spect to the pupil load which a school coun- 
selor can be expected to handle, there are 
at least three basic assumptions which have 
been made. The first is that the person 
with primary responsibilities for counseling 
in the school is a professionally trained 
counselor with a MA degree in guidance 
and counseling or its equivalent. The 
second assumption is that a guidance 
minded staff of teachers and administrators 
who are actively participating in the guid- 
ance program is present in this school. And 
the third is that the program is past the 
initial phase of organization and is cur- 
rently functioning in what can be termed 
a normal manner. If we can assume these 
three things, then it seems safe to proceed 


Kenner B. Hoyt is Assistant Professor in the 
College of Education, State University of lowa, lowa 
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with a statement of opinions concerning 
the nature of the school counselor’s work. 


Analysis of the Counselor's Job 


Thinking for a minute without refer- 
ence to the number of students in the 
school, some attempt will be made to pre- 
sent the reader with a distribution of how 
the counselor should spend his time. It is 
recognized that we have many counselors 
in the country who emphasize one phase 
of the total counselor's job much more than 
they do another. Again, this is one of those 
questions which has not been answered by 
any kind of experimental investigation. 
The breakdown which is presented here 
represents an opinion of the writer. The 
extent to which the rest of this article can 
be accepted by the reader is directly de- 
pended upon the extent to which the break- 
down presented below is one with which 
the reader is in basic agreement. We can 
think of the counselor's job as consisting of 
at least eight basic functions. These eight 
functions with approximate percentage 
designations of time to be spent in each are 
listed below. 

TABLE | 
Per Cent of 


Function Counselor's Time 


Counseling 50 
Appraisal 10 
Working with Teachers 10 
Group Activities 5 
Environmental Informa- 

tion 10 
Administrative and 

Clerical Work 5 
Working with Parents 

and Community 5 
Local Research 5 


As can be seen from Taste |, it is felt 
that a person holding the title of school 
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counselor should spend at least half of his 
time in actual counseling contacts with 
students. It is evident from observation of 
a large number of school counselors that 
this percentage is too large in terms of ac- 
tual practice currently observable in the 
field. There are probably some who will 
think that, from a theoretical point of view, 
this represents too little a portion of the 
counselor’s time for counseling. Regard- 
less of the initial reactions the reader may 
have to this breakdown, there are two in- 
escapable facts which must be faced. In 
the first place, it is true that a counselor 
cannot function in a vaccum. There are 
many supporting services necessary in order 
for the results of counseling interviews to 
be satisfactory from the standpoint of de- 
sirable student adjustments. It is also true 
that these services are not automatically 
provided to the school counselor when he 
begins work. Therefore, he is forced to 
spend a substantial portion of his time in 
activities other than actual counseling in- 
terviews with students. In the second 
place, it is also true that students do not 
make the sorts of changes in behavior 
which we associate with the ultimate goals 
of pupil personnel work without some kinds 
of definite interview relationships with a 
trained counselor. A good testing program, 
for example, is an essential tool in a success- 
ful counseling program, but it in no way 
ensures it. It seems to this writer that mak- 
ing this initial division of the counselor's 
job into these two categories—counseling 
and activities other than counseling—is 
justifiable. 


How the Counselor Divides His Counsel- 
ing Time 


The determination of pupil load for 
counselors which will be presented below 
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is based on a detailed breakdown of how 
the counselor would spend that half of his 
time which we have designated as counsel- 
ing. For purposes of this breakdown let 
us assume a four-year high school of 100 
students having 15 seniors, 20 juniors, 50 
sophomores, and 35 freshmen students, An 
attempt will be made to indicate counseling 
time for each of these four groups as seen 
by this writer. 

For each of the 15 seniors, it seems appro- 
priate that we hold vocationa)-educational 
interviews with the primary goal being the 
development of realistic post high school 
plans for each of these students. It would 
seem that, on the average, we might think 
of two 50-minute interviews plus one 
shorter interview of 15 minutes for each of 
these students. If we multiply, therefore, 
115 minutes per student by the 15 students, 
we arrive at a theoretical total of 1,725 
minutes for these systematic vocational- 
educational interviews. 

In addition, we assume that a number of 
students will be coming to the counselor 
either in terms of voluntary contacts or 
referrals of one kind or another. This sort 
of counseling should not represent a major 
part of the counselor's job, but it is an im- 
portant part. Some students will not be 
included in this category at all and others 
will see the counselor for several full school 
periods. A conservative estimate of the 
average time required per student would 
be one-half hour per year. Using this esti- 
mate we would then multiply 30 minutes 
times the 15 students and arrive at a total 
of 450 minutes for the combination of the 
voluntary contacts and referrals of various 
sorts. This represents what seems to the 
writer a very minimal allotment of time for 
this important activity. 

For juniors, we would assume no system- 
atic coverage of every student for coun- 
seling interviews. The time allotted for 
juniors is based on voluntary contacts and 
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reterrals of various sorts which might come 
to the school counselor. The amount of 
time estimated would again average half 
an hour per student per year. ‘This means, 
in terms of our theoretical population of 
20 juniors, a total of 600 minutes. For 
sophomores, the same kind of interviews 
are seen as representing a basic essential. 
This means for the 30 sophomores repre- 
sented in our theoretical population a total 
of 900 minutes for counseling. 

For freshmen we would keep this same 
basis for the voluntary contacts and teacher 
referral making a total of 1,050 minutes for 
this group. In addition we think of ori- 
entation interviews for each freshman aver- 
aging 15 minutes in length and adding up 
to a total of 525 minutes. Each freshman 
should also have a benefit of an educa- 
tional-vocational interview with primary 
emphasis on thinking through and plan- 
ning a four-year high school program which 
would be most meaningful for him in terms 
of his needs and future plans as he can see 
them now. We would think that each one 
of these interviews would take at least 50 
minutes. On this assumption we would 
multiply the 50 minutes by 35 students and 
arrive at a total of 1,750 minutes. 

Under this type of thinking, therefore, 
we would have a total of 7,000 minutes or 
approximately 117 hours designated time 
for counseling. If we define a school day 
as six clock hours (recognizing that almost 
without exceptions teachers and counselors 
put in much more time than is included 
in the ofhcial school day) and if we figure 


180 days in a school year, we have a total! 
of 1,080 hours which can be broken up in 
terms of counselor load. If we now take 
the 117 hours which was figured as a basic 
minimum for counseling and, under the 
assumption that counseling occupies half 
of the counselor's time, multiply this figure 
by two, we arrive at 234 hours or 21.5 per 
cent of the total time available in the aver. 
age official school day. Dividing the 360 
minutes in a formal school day into eight 
45-minute periods, we conclude that this 
counselor needs at least two periods of the 
eight per day for minimal performance of 
his guidance and counseling activities. Un- 
der this sort of reasoning, therefore, a full- 
time counselor is needed for every 400 stu- 
dents in the school in order for the coun- 
selor to perform at a minimal level of 
effectiveness. 


Conclusions 


This article has presented one person's 
point of view regarding the counseling load 
of the high school counselor. It is not repre- 
sented as the answer for any particular 
school system nor as a generalized answer 
for any combination of the school system. 
We would not expect to find total agree- 
ment on the part of either experts or non- 
experts on all of the assumptions involved 
in the point of view presented here. If this 
article motivates others to think through 
for their own school systems this very im- 
portant question of counselor load, it will 


have served its purpose. 


SCIENTISTS IN INDUSTRY 


Industry employs nearly 120,000 scientists, of whom approximately 
70,000 are chemists. Geologists occupy second place, with approximately 
18,000 on company payrolls, and biologists, physicists, mathematicians, 
and psychologists follow in that order. Only 7.6% of scientific employees 
are women, who fill nearly 4,000 chemical positions, 1,300 biological 
posts, and 800 jobs requiring mathematical waining.-EMC-SMC News- 
letter No. 81, July 31, 1955. 
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EMPATHY 


by CLYDE A. PARKER 


F A NUMBER of years, writers in various 
fields have used the term “empathy” to 
connote some form of self-other relation- 
ship. Despite the lack of specific definition, 
writers have continued to emphasize the 
importance of empathy in our interpersonal 
relationship. Dymond [4] quotes Lois 
Murphy as saying that if we could find a 
way to measure the susceptibilty to empathic 
responses, we might find the basis for the 
differences in sympathy; R. G. Hoskins as 
stating the possibility that one of the funda- 
mental characteristics of psychosis is the 
inability of the subject to attain or main- 
tain adequate depth or breadth of empathy; 
and L. S. Cottrell as holding that empathy 
is the basic process in all successful social 
interaction. Rogers [/4, p. 349) says that 
empathy makes it possible for the group 
leader to create an accepting atmosphere. 
He maintains that with the increase of the 
ability to empathize comes an increase in 
the ability to communicate. Fiedler [7] 
attempted to find the way in which trained 
therapists would characterize the ideal 
therapeutic relationship. Most character- 
istic was the statement, “The therapist is 
able to participate completely in the 
patient’s communication.” This statement 
and others likewise characteristic of the 
ideal relationship convey what is usually 
inferred by the term empathy. Fiedler 
found that there was a greater degree of 
agreement (as to what constituted the ideal 
relationship) among therapists with the 
same amount of experience than there was 
among therapists with training in the same 
“school” of therapy. From this, Rogers 
(14, p. 437] has inferred that one of the 
fundamental! characteristics of a good thera- 
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peutic relationship is empathy, and he 
would attempt to choose as therapists those 
people who have the ability to empathize. 
He claims that “If the student is to become 
a therapist, the more he has been able to 
achieve of empathic experiencing with other 
individuals, the better will his preparation 
be.” B. W. Overstreet [/3], in discussing 
stages of mental growth, maintains that the 
“great” in the area of human relations are 
those who have become independent and 
redeveloped the empathy of childhood so 
that it has broadened from the mother to 
“the house of humanity in which there are 
many mansions.” Koestler [//) attributes 
the success of the novelist to his ability to 
empathize with the people about whom he 
writes. 

It is readily seen that the term is used by 
persons in many seemingly different situa- 
tions. It would appear from this that 
empathy is the key to effective interpersonal 
relationships. If such a concept is so vital in 
the area of human relationships, one should 
be able to communicate clearly what is 
meant by the term. 


Conceptual Definitions 


In most cases when the term has been 
used, there has been some attempt to explain 
what was meant. For instance, when Koest- 
ler [//] stated that a novelist must have 
empathy in order to predict what his 
characters would do, he went on to say, 


This feeling-in process, or empathy, is, a8 we saw, 
based on the projection of part of our own person- 
ality into the shell of the other... . It has been 


What is it and how can it be learned? 


said that to describe a murder convincingly, the 
writer must harbor a murderer inside him 

Empathy can be described as a process of 
“projection” or “introjection”; both are metaphors 
referring to the experience of partial identity be- 
tween the subject's mental processes and those of 
another, with the resulting insight into the other's 
mental state and participation in his emotions. 
Empathy becomes sympathy when to this mental 
resonance is added an active desire to collaborate 
and help. 


Gordon [9] pointed out that the ability 
to empathize with an object was important 
to the aesthetic appreciation of it. This 
she described as “feeling oneself into the 
object.” 

Overstreet [1/2] decribes empathy as “A 
power to feel with an ever-increasing num- 
ber of his fellow human beings, not only to 
receive love and care but to love and be 
loved in a wide-ranging fellowship of 
mutual support and appreciation.” 

In discussing the role of the counselor, 
Rogers p. 29] states: 


. it is the counselor's function to assume in so 
far as he is able, the internal frame of reference of 
the client, to perceive the world as the client sees it, 
to perceive the client himself as he is seen by 
himself, to lay aside all perceptions from the ex- 
ternal frame of reference while doing so, and to 
communicate something of this empathic under- 
standing to the client, 


Hastorf and Bender [/0] recognized that 
the term empathy is very often used to mean 
projecting one’s self into another person, 
a condition of nature, inanimate objects, 
or into a work of art. This, they suggest, 
is probably a confusion of terms. They 
attempt to differentiate projection and 
empathy in the following: 


. » Projection is more autistic and personal than 
empathy in that the projector attributes his own 
feelings to his associates. Empathic ability seems 
more objective, more cognitive, and more truly 
perceptive of the psychological structure of the 
other person. It seems to be a combination of 
sensory, imaginative, and intellectual processes. 
Imitative factors, particularly of a kinesthetic 
nature, may well aid the process. 


Dymond [5] has also recognized that 
empathy is often confused with similar 


words and concepts. She points out that 
it is often defined as“. . . the imaginative 
transposing of oneself into the thinking, 
feeling, and acting of another. . . sym- 
pathy, insight, identification, and projec- 
tion.” These latter are differentiated from 
empathy by suggesting that sympathy im- 
plies assistance and consideration of others; 
that insight, a product of empathy, is a proc- 
ess by which we can see others or ourselves 
as others do; that identification is an 
emotional acceptance of another as what 
“I would like to be”; while projection is 
the attribution of one’s own ideas to an- 
other. In another paper [4] she defines 
empathy concisely and with sufficient pre- 
ciseness that it has been widely used since 
that time. She says, “Empathy will be used 

. to denote the imaginative transposing 
of oneself into the thinking, feeling and 
acting of another and so structuring the 
world as he does.” 

This latter definition of Dymond’s seems 
to embody most of what has been connoted 
by other authors. By such a definition it is 
possible to see what the novelist must do 
in order to accurately represent his char- 
acters. It is not difficult to understand the 
concern of the artist that the person who 
would appreciate great art must be able to 
experience the feeling of the artist or his 
masterpiece. One can readily recognize 
the value of the ability of the counselor or 
therapist to “transpose himself into the 
thinking, feeling, and acting” of his client 
in order to assure understanding. Several 
questions immediately arise. Can such be 
done? Can one actually make such a trans- 
position? Can one person “feel” as another 
would do? Can one purposely think or act 
as others do? If so, how can such be dem- 
onstrated or measured? 

Operational Definitions 

One of the first demonstrations of 
empathy was in 1934 when Gordon [9] made 
four photographs of a Mexican image which 
had one arm raised. She then reversed the 
negatives in order to produce eight views 
of the image. These were presented to 
subjects who were instructed to tell whether 
it was the right or left arm that was raised. 
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She reports that one could often see the 
subject raise his arms or change position 
in an attempt to “feel with” the picture. If 
there were no overt responses the subject 
often reported that he could feel his muscles 
twitch. Though this was a relatively poor 
demonstration, it did indicate that in some 
cases people do try to assume the frame of 
reference of the object. Empathy was here 
defined by the presence of overt responses 
or conscious attempts to “feel with” the 
picture. 

In another attempt to measure empathy, 
Dymond [3] administered the Murray 
Thematic Apperception Test and then 
scored the stories in terms of the richness 
of the character descriptions. The more 
richly the character was described the higher 
the rating of empathy. She points out that 
the persons with high empathy ratings had 
fewer denials of the Thematic Apperception 
Test interpretations. This was a rather 


poor test of empathy since the rationale of 
the Thematic Apperception Test suggests 
that those people whose denials were fewer 
would have been projecting their own per- 
sonalities into the stories rather than de- 
scribing how another person feels and acts. 


This illustrates the difficulties encountered 
in differentiating between projection and 
empathy. A better operational definition 
was later devised by Dymond [5] when she 
asked a group of subjects to rate themselves 
on each of six traits: superior—inferior; 
friendly—unfriendly; leader—follower; shy— 
self-assured; sympathetic—unsympathetic; 
secure—insecure. She then asked each of 
the group to rate another person as that 
person would rate himself. Empathy was 
defined as the extent to which the predicted 
ratings coincided with the actual ratings. 
This was a more accurate definition than 
the first because one had a standard with 
which to compare the predictions. Yet it 
did not completely eliminate the possibility 
of projection. 

This led Cottrell [2] with whom Dymond 
had been working, to define the concept as 
follows: “. . . an empathic response of in- 
dividual A to individual B is that response 
of A to B assumed to take place whereby 
A is able to correctly predict B's response 
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to a specified situation.” Such a definition 
incorporated operationally the elements of 
the conceptual definition which has been 
rather widely accepted. That is, if one can 
adequately transpose himself into the think- 
ing and feeling of another he can predict his 
behavior. The difficulty of interplay of 
projection, however, was not eliminated in 
such a definition since one could not deter- 
mine whether the accuracy of the prediction 
was due to the “feeling with” the other 
person or to the similarity of the other 
person's feeling with the projection of one’s 
own feelings. 

Hastorf and Bender [/) recognizing the 
possibility of this interference of projection 
attempted to “refine” an empathy score. 
By comparing the predicted score with the 
predictor’s score as well as with the score 
of the person whose score was being pre- 
dicted they arrived at a projection score as 
well as an empathy score. They found that 
“Of the 50 predictors, 20 are closer to their 
associate's score and thus may be called 
‘empathizers’, while 28 are closer to their 
own score and thus may be called ‘projec. 
tors’.” They concluded from this that the 
phenomenon of projection was more com. 
mon in this experiment that that of 
empathy. They defined operationally four 
concepts: 

Projection: total deviation of “own" responses 
from the predicted responses 

Similarity: total deviation of “own” 
from subject's responses 

Raw Empathy; total deviation of predicted tre 
sponses from the subjects’ responses. 

Refined Empathy: difference in raw empathy 
score and projection score. 


responses 


They found that there was a higher corre- 
lation between similarity and raw empathy 
than there was between similarity and re. 
fined empathy. The correlation between 
raw empathy and refined empathy was posi- 
tive but low. The correlation between pro 
jection and raw empathy was positive and 
significant, but the correlation between re- 
fined empathy and projection was negative 
and significant. Thus they concluded that 
projection did play a part in empathy as 
defined, but that it could be largely elimi 
nated and a nearly independent measure ol 
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empathy obtained. The data also showed 
that a person who projected in one situation 
tended to project in another, while a per- 
son who empathized in one situation tended 
to empathize in another. 


Critique of the Concept 

As suggested in the introduction, im- 
portance has been placed upon the pos- 
session of empathy as a factor in interper- 
sonal relationships. In order for such a 
contention to have meaning, it must be 
possible to demonstrate the presence of 
empathy, measure the degree to which it 
exists in an individual, and also to be able 
to predict the effect this will have in speci- 
fied situations. Though not interested in 
demonstrating empathy, Steinmetz [/6)] re- 
ported an excellent example of the concept 
in therapy. He tells of a father who was 
sure that he (the father) knew how his son 
felt better than the son understood the 
father. Steinmetz asked them both to fill 
out a personality inventory. After they 


completed this, he asked each of them to fill 
it out as they thought the other had. This 
completed, it was fairly easy to demonstrate 


that each had, to some degree, been able 
to understand how the other felt; also who 
had understood whom better. 

Dymond [4] has demonstrated that defi- 
nite relationships exist between empathy 
and certain personality characteristics. She 
used the results of the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
Thematic Apperception Test, Rorschach, 
and a Personal Analysis to analyze the dif- 
ferences in persons who were rated by an 
Empathy Scale devised by herself. She 
found that those who had high empathy 
scores were generally warm, optimistic and 
outgoing persons. They were people who 
were interested in others and experienced 
satisfying personal relationships with others. 
Those with low scores were rather cold, in- 
troverted people who did not experience 
real satisfactions with other people. She 
also found that groups with high empathy 
scores on her scale were characterized by 
smooth working relationships within the 
group while those with low empathy scores 
were characterized by antagonism and a 
struggle for leadership. 


Speroff (/5) has found that the attempt 
to get employees and employers to empa- 
thize and reverse their roles has been fruitful 
in labor-management differences, while 
Van Zelst (18) has found that successful 
union leaders could be predicted by means 
of The Empathy Test. Tobolaski and Kerr 
(17) found that they could predict the suc- 
cess of New Car Salesmen but could not 
predict the success of Used Car Salesmen. 

Though the studies reported above show 
the possibility of predicting behavior with 
such a concept, studies with negative results 
have been reported [8]. Even though a 
positive relationship between empathy and 
good personal relationships were to exist 
in all cases, the question of cause and effect 
would still need to be met. That is: Is 
empathy the cause or the effect of good 
interpersonal relationships? This question 
has not yet been answered since there has 
been no adequate demonstration of how or 
when empathy is developed. Persons have 
hypothesized, but very little has, as yet, 
been reported in the literature to demon- 
strate the development of empathy. Rogers’ 
(14, p. 437] suggestions are typical of others. 
He states that it might come from a study 
of great literature, from acting in dramatic 
productions, from psychology courses, or 
simply from the process of living. There 
has been little evidence to support such 
a priori reasoning. Who can answer why 
empathy is not developed in all persons to 
the same degree? There has been almost 
nothing reported to show similarity of 
backgrounds of persons with similar em- 
pathic ability. Dymond and others [6], 
however, have presented some evidence that 
empathy may increase with age. Her scales 
were crude but indicative of a trend that 
may later be demonstrated. 


Conclusions 


The concept of empathy has been defined 
operationally. It has been possible to dif- 
ferentiate empathy from similar and related 
concepts such as insight, projection, identi- 
fication, and sympathy. Though all aspects 
have not yet been tested it does appear that 
the major concept, t.¢., the ability to predict 
another's response is testable. Relatively 
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reliable and valid tests have been reported 
in the literature [4, 79] so that it is not only 
demonstrable but measurable. It seems as 
though the concept will have some useful. 
ness in predicting the success of certain per- 
sons in particular interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

Although the causal nature of empathy 
has not as yet been adequately demon- 
strated, a reasonable conclusion to make in 
this regard would be that persons are good 
leaders, warm friends, effective in relation- 
ships with others because they have the 
ability to empathize with other persons. 
It is possible that empathic ability develops 
because of the above, but the rationale of 
the concept would lead to the conclusion 
that empathy is a cause more than an 
effect of good interaction with people. 

At present the greatest need for research 
on the concept is a demonstration of its 
causal nature. Related to this is the need 
for a demonstration of how empathy is, or 
can be, developed. Can it be learned 
through role-playing, through class work, or 
reading many case reports? Or is it an in- 
tangible something with which a person is 
born and to which there are constitutional 
limits for a given individual? The answer 
to these questions may provide us with the 
key for selection and training of counselors, 
personnel workers, and others who must 
work closely with people. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


In November, the Nation's capital will be host to leading educators 
and others concerned with the country’s education. Their discussions and 
deliberations will constitute the White House Conference on Education. 
The conclusions reached may have far-reaching eflects on federal support 
of education, teachers’ salaries and supply of teachers, school building pro- 
grams, and of course, all important, the perennial question of the goals of 
education in a democracy. Pre-conference meetings have been under 
way in more than twenty states since early September. 
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Evaluation of the Client in Placement Work 


validity and reliability 


AND RECORD keeping are so auto- 
matic a feature in a vocational agency 
that a systematic evaluation of these pro- 
cedures is rarely considered and almost 
never reported in the literature. The rea- 
sons for this are clear enough. Much 
thought and planning goes into the for- 
mulation of a record keeping system before 
an agency begins to operate. The forms 
are printed in bulk and no great changes 
are feasible until a new printing is neces- 
sary. It is at this point that suggestions 
made by the staff at the operating level are 
incorporated into a revision of the old 
form. Convenience, new emphasis, change 
of policy are factors that dictate the sug- 
gested revisions. 

Agency records and record keeping 
practices vary considerably. On the one 
hand, there are the voluminous case his- 
tories obtained in clinical settings; on the 
other, the simple entries of a job placement 
agency indicating that a visit has been 
made. Quantity is but one of the differ- 
entiating features. Another is format. 
Thus, the concise file card of an employ- 
ment agency has specific headings for one 
or two line entries while clinical or social 
work material permits more freedom for 
individuality of expression on the part of 
the recorder. The character of the records 
maintained by a particular agency is deter- 
mined by the function of the organization, 
the nature of the problems it considers, and 
the volume of work it handles. 

The discussion which follows is confined 
to records of short-term multiple contact 
interviews that form the bulk of the work 
of the placement division of a vocational 
agency. The records evaluated were the 
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Applicant Cards used at the Archdiocesan 
Vocational Service in New York City. Con- 
venient in size (5 x 8), the face of such a 
card contains the usual personal, educa- 
tional, and employment history of the client 
while the back is reserved for a record of 
placement referrals and for additional in- 
formation and comments by the interviewer. 

When applicants are interviewed for job 
referral, their qualifications and} experience 
must be quickly and clearly [determined 
and a record made of the impressions 
created by the applicant and of the out. 
comes of the interview. The applicant 
card must so represent the applicant when 
he is not in the agency that a decision may 
be made by any counselor as to whether the 
client is qualified to fill a specific vacancy. 

Since the client may return for a second 
or third interview and at that time be seen 
by a different counselor, it is important that 
pertinent information which may facilitate 
the work of subsequent interviewers be re- 
corded at first contact. Illness, non-visible 
handicaps, unusual dress or behavior, con- 
tacts with other agencies, are the type of 
information which alert the counselor to 
channel his discussion with the client along 
avenues that insure quick rapport and 
prevent the inadvertent reopening of old 
wounds. The agency's responsibility to 
employer contacts must not be overlooked 
and often the comments on the applicant 
card prevent a poor referral and the sub- 
sequent waste of employer's time as well as 
possible damage to the client's self-confi- 
dence. In a non-fee vocational agency such 
procedures are necessary in view of the di- 
verse character of the applicant population, 
some of whom are difficult placement prob- 
lems because of age, physical condition, or 
restricted potentialities. 

As for the recorded information, its most 
important characteristic is the accuracy 
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with which it portrays the applicant. Part 
of this picture is filled in by the applicant 
himself as he reports his age, scholastic 
achievements, and previous job contacts. 
Additional life and color are added to the 
picture by the interviewer's personal im- 
pressions of the applicant. It is such im- 
pressions which the applicant makes upon 
others that get him a job quickly or make 
his search more difficult and more dis- 
couraging. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
evaluate the accuracy of the applicant's por- 
trayal of himself and his qualifications. 
The interviewer does this by judicious in- 
vestigation during the interview and may 
check references or places of former em- 
ployment if this is indicated. Beyond these 
routine procedures, it is unnecessary and 
practically impossible to check every aspect 
of an applicant's self-reported record. 


How Good are the Interviewer’s 
Comments? 


Specifically the purpose of this paper is 
an evaluation of the intelligibility of an 
interviewer's comments about an applicant. 
Are the counselor's impressions expressed 
in a clear and unambigous manner? Will 
a future interviewer have a picture of the 
client which may be useful in preparing for 
the interview or helpful in the discriminat- 
ing selection for job referral? 

This phase of the investigation can be 
readily explored by having two interviewers 
evaluate the comments on an applicant's 
card. If there is substantial agreement be- 
tween them, then the impressions recorded 
by the original interviewer bring out con- 
sistent reactions among those who examine 
the cards. The word picture presented by 
that interviewer possesses qualities of clar- 
ity and specificity. 

To fulfill the primary objective, 400 ap- 
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plicant cards were selected at random from 
the files. To assure a relatively homoge- 
neous sample, the applicants selected for 
study were under 40 years of age, without 
an obvious handicap, and without serious 
intellectual defect. When these criteria 
were satished, 266 cards remained for 
analysis. 

Two interviewers were asked to read and 
evaluate the comments found on each card. 
To facilitate the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of results, each interviewer filled out 
a rating form indicating: 


1. degree of adjustment 

2. work risk 

3. possible areas of adjustment difhculty 
4. symptoms of maladjustment 


as found in or interpreted from the written 
comments on the applicant's card. No at 
tempt was made to identify the author of 
the comments. 

Adjustment and Work Risk were ex- 
pressed in four graded categories. Seven 
possible areas of adjustment difficulty were 
proposed for the raters’ consideration while 
there were 14 symptoms of maladjustment 
available for checking purposes. The rater 
was encouraged to use the “Insufficient In- 
formation” category where such was indi- 
cated. Space was also supplied to the rater 
to fill in “Other” possible areas of mal. 
adjustment or “Other” symptoms of mal. 
adjustment that may not have been indi- 
cated on the rating form. 

One of the raters was male, the other 
female. Both had extensive experience in 
interviewing applicants and in working in 
a vocational agency. That the raters were 
of opposite sex was a deliberate feature of 
the experimental design. If the raters were 
both males or both females, the interpre- 
tation of the interviewer's comments might 
have the appearance of greater uniformity 
because of possible similarity of outlook 
within the same sex. Furthermore, work 
in a vocational agency is not restricted to 
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either sex and interview comments are 
written by either male or female counselors. 
In subsequent interviews the applicant may 
be seen again by either a male or female 
counselor who has read the information on 
the card in preparation for the interview. 
Consequently, by having raters of opposite 
sex, any substantial agreement between 
them can be more readily interpreted in 
terms of adequacy of records rather than 
similarity of rater outlook. 


How Well do Raters Agree? 


Let us first consider how well the raters 
agreed as to the clients’ adjustment insofar 
as that could be determined from the inter- 
viewers’ comments on the application card. 
Tasie | presents the basic data. 


TABLE 1 


Contingency Table Showing Amount of Agree- 
ment between Two Raters on the Adjustment of 
232 Job Applicants as Evaluated from the In- 
terviewers’' Comments on the Application Card 


Rater (B)- 
Adjustment Il lV Totals 


Seems well- 
I adjusted 12 
No signs of 
maladjustment 
Some signs of 
iil maladjustment 12 
Definitely 
maladjusted 
Torats 23 122 62 25 (282) 


53 8 78 
(A) 


Although 266 cards were available for 
analysis 34 were rejected by the raters be- 
cause there was insufficient information on 
the cards to make a judgment about ad- 
justment feasible. This explains the 232 
total in the table. It is interesting to note 
that the proportional distribution of ap- 
plicants into the four adjustment cate- 
gories is practically the same for both raters. 
For example, while Rater A classified 24 
of the applicants as well-adjusted and only 
21 as definitely maladjusted, Rater B had 
23 and 25 respectively in these classifica- 
tions. But more impressive is the large 
number of individuals placed in identical 


categories by the both raters. Such corre- 
spondences are indicated by the numbers 
in the left-to-right diagonal cells of the 
table. Finally, there are no instances of 
serious disagreements in classification. To 
illustrate the latter assertion, Rater A 
checked no applicant as somewhat or “Defi- 
nitely Maladjusted” from among the 23 
applicants checked as “Seems well-adjusted” 
by Rater B. Similarly, of the 24 applicants 
judged as well-adjusted by Rater A, none 
were checked by Rater B as showing definite 
indications of maladjustment. 

The more precise measure of conformity 
between Rater A and Rater B is expressed 
in terms of the Contingency Coefhicient (C). 
Under fairly general assumptions it can be 
interpreted along the lines of the ordinary 
product-moment correlation coefhcient. For 
the data in Taste | the contingency co- 
efficient has a value of 0.76. This is of 
respectable magnitude in its own right but 
its value is enhanced when one considers 
that 0.87 is the maximum value a 4 x 4 con- 
tingency table can attain. One may con- 
fidently conclude that, despite the limited 
amount of information the raters had to 
work with, the agreement between them is 
significantly high. The original inter- 
viewers, then, expressed themselves rather 
clearly as to the general adjustment of the 
applicants and Raters A and B received 
consistent impressions from the comments 
recorded on the cards. 

In the second phase of the study, each 
rater was to designate the applicants as a 
Good, Average, Marginal, Poor Work Risk 
on the basis of the interviewers comments 
found on the card. From these ratings a 
contingency table was constructed similar 
to that presented in Taste 1. The com- 
puted contingency coefficient was still very 
high for these data, namely, 0.70. This 
indicates that the information on the card 
was evaluated by the two raters with a high 
degree of consistency as to whether an ap- 
plicant was a good or a poor work risk. 

An important consideration is the 71 
cards rejected by the raters as possessing 
insufficient information for evaluating 
work risk. It may be recalled that less than 
half this number were rejected for insufh- 
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cient information as to adjustment. What 
makes this comparison significant is the 
specific task and goal of the employment 
interviewer. It is his precise job to assess 
the work potentialities of his clients. From 
the present data it is either more difficult 
for an interviewer to do this or the inter- 
viewer's interest in the personal life of the 
client alerts him to adjustment difficulties 


more readily than to work risk evaluation. . 


Present day emphasis on the “client cen- 
tered” approach might influence inter- 
viewers to search deeply for the causes of 
surface (or manifest) difficulties at the ex- 
pense of the more pertinent information on 
work potentialities. But one need not be 
a depth psychologist to realize that evalua- 
tions of work risk and personal adjustment 
are not always two separate and independ- 
ent tasks. 

What is the relationship between ad- 
justment and work risk as found in the 
records of employment interviewers? As 
before, contingency methods were used and 
the resulting coefficients were 0.59 for one 
rater and 0.55 for the other. This repre- 
sents a substantial degree of positive and 
consistent relationship for the two raters 
and is not too difficult to interpret. An in- 
terviewer who considers an applicant not 
well adjusted would also consider him a 
poor job referral. In the same way, an 
applicant with a very poor work record and 
who is, consequently, a poor work risk, is 
often thought to be somewhat maladjusted. 
That this represents the attitudes of the 
placement interviewers is reflected by the 
consistent (but independent) judgments of 
the two raters and the equivalent correla- 
tion indices noted above. 


How Sound are the Ratings? 


One final and insistent question remains. 
How well do the interviewers’ comments 
about the adjustment of the client match 
up with actual test performance? In other 
words, how closely are the interviewers’ ob- 
servations related to personality test ap- 


praisal? Although the recorded impres- 
sions were shown to be intelligible and in- 
terpreted consistenly by those who read 
them, there is still the possibility that the 
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interviewers’ descriptions might not cor- 
respond to the person described. 

It was fortunate that personality test re- 
sults were available for a relatively large 
number of the clients used in this study. 
The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (MMPI) had been administered to 
56 of them while 41 had taken the Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory (BAI). Since scores 
were available from the tests and since rat- 
ings of adjustment were made from an 
evaluation of the interviewers’ comments, it 
was possible to correlate these sets of data to 
see how much agreement existed between 
them. To simplify calculation the MMPI 
tests were rated as to the number of scales 
with a T-score of 60 or above. In like fash- 
ion, the extreme or “maladjusted” designa- 
tions of the BAI were counted and these nu- 
merical scores becames the test indications of 
maladjustment. By means of this device it 
was possible to confine the range of the test 
scores to approximately the same number 
of classes which the raters had available for 
their evaluation of the applicant. The con- 
tingency tables presented the relation be- 
tween test indices of maladjustment on the 
one hand and rater appraisal of maladjust- 
ment on the other. The contingency co 
efficient for the MMPI and Rater Evalua 
tion of personality adjustment was 0.45. 
The corresponding coefficient, when the 
BAI was used, dropped to 0.30. Although 
these coefficients are lower than those pre- 
sented in previous sections, they are in 
themselves significant and somewhat ex 
traordinary in that they express the corre 
spondence between a personality test and 
an evaluation (from interviewers’ com 
ments) made by a rater who never saw the 
client. Such correspondence is remarkable 
for two reasons. In the first place an inter 
viewer merely abstracts his total impression 
of a client in a few words. Secondly, place 
ment interviewers are not expected to make 
personality evaluations; they are respon- 
sible for recording their opinions concern- 
ing the work potentialities of their clients. 
Yet, despite these limitations the interview- 
ers not only observed and judged well, but so 
described the client in a few pertinent 
phrases that another interviewer, reading 
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this description, formed a picture of the 
client that fit in surprisingly well with the 
overall personality appraisal obtained from 
lests. 

Impressive as these results may be it must 
be observed that the adequacy of the inter- 
viewers’ comments reflects, in part, the pro- 
fessional training they have received. All 
sixteen of the original interviewers had 
training at least through the master’s level 
with majors either in psychology or in guid- 
ance. ‘This may serve to explain the clarity 
and validity of the recorded information. 
As for the high reliability between the two 
raters, neither a common background nor 
a common outlook can serve as an explana- 
tion. In the first place, the approach of one 
rater was essentially clinical while that of 
the other was vocational. Furthermore, one 
of the raters had never received the agency's 
basic in-service training and would not, 
therefore, be inclined to interpret interview 
comments in accordance with a pattern es- 
tablished by such training. He had no way 
of knowing the mind of the interviewer 
other than by the meaning conveyed in the 
phrasing of the interview comments. The 
high reliability seems to be predominantly 
a function of the adequacy of the records. 

The inevitable and gratifying conclusion 
is one of faith in the ability of the qualified 
employment interviewer both as regards his 
observations and the adept use of language 
to express them clearly and adequately. 
Despite the brevity of the interview and the 


synoptic character of his descriptions he 
communicates an accurate and reasonably 
valid picture of the client’s personality at 
least insofar as this is measured by standard- 
ized adjustment inventories. 


Summary 


The placement interviewer, seeing his 
client perhaps only for a short time, can 
record his impressions so clearly that de- 
spite brevity, they are intelligible and re- 
liable. They can be interpreted with con- 
sistency by others who have not seen the 
client. Such interview comments can be 
reliably rated for evidence of maladjust- 
ment as well as for employability. On the 
whole, ratings of maladjustment and em- 
ployability, each based on interviewers’ 
comments, exhibit a high degree of relation- 
ship. 

When clients are rated for maladjustment 
merely on the basis of interviewers’ com- 
ments and when these ratings are compared 
with the applicants’ personality test scores, 
a significant degree of correlation is ob- 
tained. This indicates that such comments 
are not only interpreted consistently (by 
others) but are valid enough indices of the 
personality of the client interviewed. 

It may be concluded that interview rec- 
ords in an employment office, brief though 
they may have to be, are not only intelli- 
gible and reliable but of substantial value 
in the appraisal of the client. 


NEGRO HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS WIN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Seventy Negro high school seniors, from segregated or recently deseg- 
regated schools, received $19,985 in supplementary scholarships from the 
National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, Dr. Robert 
C. Weaver, Chairman of the Agency's Supplementary Scholarship Fund 
Trustees has announced. These awards bridge the gap between $250,000 
in college scholarships awarded these students, through the NSSFNS 
counseling and referral services, and their total financial needs. 

In the seven years of its existence, the National Scholarship Service has 
helped more than 3,000 Negro students enter some $00 inter-racial colleges 


and universities. 
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WHAT KEEPS THE STUDENT 
PERSONNEL WORKER GOING? 


by DAVIS G. JOHNSON 


Hew MANY OF Us in student personnel 


work do not have moments when the 
problems and frustrations inherent in our 
jobs tend to overwhelm us? What are these 
major obstacles which we must expect and 
accept as part of the game? On the other 
hand, what basic satisfactions in our work 
help keep us going through these periods of 
duress? And finally, how can we maximize 
our ability to “keep going” and to fulfill 
the rich potentialities of our chosen careers? 

Although there is considerable literature 
on student personnel work as a career 
[4, 12, 21, 22], most of it is understandably 
rather objective and impersonal in nature. 
In this article, an attempt is made to 
identify some of the more subjective ele- 
ments of the profession. For, as indicated 
by newcomers [/4] and veterans [20] alike, 
these relatively intangible aspects of the 
field are often the prime factors in deter- 
mining our success and satisfaction. 

While the analysis which follows is based 
primarily on the writer’s own experiences 
and observations, subsequent review of the 
literature (see references) revealed that 
most of the individual points are also con- 
firmed by other writers. 

Major Problems 

Among those aspects of student personnel 
work which sometimes make “keeping 
going” a problem, the following loom large: 

Its Unpredictability: As spelled out so 
well by Myers [/0] in her 2'/,-page outline 
of a dean's typical day, unpredictability 
seems to be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Thus, the well-planned day set aside 


Davis G. Jounson is Assistant Dean for Student 
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for meetings and projects can quickly turn 
into a hectic series of counseling emergen- 
cies. As one dean expressed it, “Interrup- 
tion is our business.” 

Its Failures: Similarly, as one of the 
penalties of working intimately with people, 
we also are destined to have our share of 
downright failures. In spite of all efforts 
to the contrary, we still have the faculty 
counseling program which bogs down, the 
fraternity that breaks social regulations, the 
students who are dropped from school, and 
those who remain as relatively unhappy and 
maladjusted hangers-on. 

Its Thanklessness: Even when successful, 
we frequently receive little if any appreci- 
ation for our efforts. Many teachers and 
administrators, for instance, still look on 
personnel services as unnecessary and harm. 
ful “pampering” of students [/6], and many 
students fail to express any special thanks 
even when we go well beyond the call of 
duty in helping them along the way. 

Its Endlessness: As the needs of our 
students are endless, so are the demands of 
our profession [2, /0]. It is only too easy 
for this to result in the feeling that, as if 
by fission, every task we complete multiplies 
into two new ones to be attacked. Wrenn 
well emphasizes the magnitude of the task 
when he stresses that in selecting student 
personnel workers, “liking people is im- 
portant but there is drudgery and hard work 
involved that requires more basic qualities 
than a sentiment” (20, p. 9). 


Fortunately, along with the types of prob- 
lems cited above, there are enough basic 


How to help the satisfactions 
outweigh the problems 


satisfactions in our work to “keep us going” 
indeed, to make our chosen career among 
the most rewarding of all occupations. 

The first four satisfactions noted below 
are in effect the reverse sides of the coins 
previously described as major problems. 
The remaining three are newly cited but 
equally important: 

Its Excitement: Hand in hand with the 
“unpredictability” of student personnel 
work goes the excitement and adventure of 
not knowing what the new day—or the new 
year—will bring. With this variety, it is 
very seldom that we face the boredom some- 
times found in more predictable careers. 

Its Successes: Along with the “failures” 
go many definite successes which bolster 
our confidence in what we are doing and 
spur us on to increased and continued 
efforts. For example, the orientation pro- 
gram that is acclaimed by all encourages 
us to do an even better job the next year. 
Likewise, the Student Council which comes 
of age, at least partly through our help, 
inspires us to give of ourselves even more 
fully. 

Its Appreciation: In contrast with its 
“thanklessness,” all of us can recall with 
pleasure the sincere appreciation of some of 
those whom we haved helped. We remem- 
ber with warmth the student who bothers 
to write us a note of gratitude, the alumnus 
who stops by our office when back visiting 
the campus, the class that publicly expresses 
its indebtedness to us, and the faculty or 
administration that officially commends us 
for our efforts. 

Its Challenge: The very “endlessness” 
of student personnel work is also one of its 
greatest challenges to continued efforts. 
Part of the joy of the job is to define ob- 
jectives, set priorities, overcome obstacles 
and to end up each day and each year with 
not “completion” of the job—but at least 
with real progress. Like climbing a moun- 
tain, we feel a certain exhilaration of at 
least nearing the peak—even though we may 
never completely reach the pinnacle. And 
as Lloyd-Jones has expressed it, “There 
are still plenty of unscaled mountains and 
unexplored regions in this profession of 
ours” (9, p. 8). 


ts Fun: Let us also admit that much of 
student personnel work is downright fun— 
if we approach it with the proper attitude. 
Although our position forces us to partici- 
pate in many social functions in the role of 
chaperone or advisor, there is no reason 
why we can’t at the same time derive our 
share of real enjoyment out of the student 
dances, parties, picnics, etc., which it is our 
privilege to attend. Such fun can do much 
to both reward us for the moment and to 
rejuvenate us for meeting future demands. 
Furthermore, it can help us overcome what 
Wrenn [1/9] describes as the “tragedy” of 
isolating ourselves from the life of the 
student. 

Our Co-Workers: At the risk of mutual 
back-slapping, it is only fair to observe that 
by and large our colleagues in student per- 
sonnel are a most congenial, considerate, 
constructive group who in themselves tend 
to release each others’ potentialities. ‘This 
feature of our work can not be ignored in 
assessing those factors which help “keep us 
going.” 

Student Growth and Development: 
Finally, the most basic satisfaction of all is 
to observe individual student growth and 
development and to know that we have had 
some small part in the process. The shy, 
awkward boy who blossoms into a campus 
leader, the potential “drop-out” who makes 
the grade, the student who develops a 
higher scale of values [13], these are but a 
few examples of the rewarding growth ex- 
periences that encourage us to maintain our 
efforts. 

In addition to the native ability and pro- 
fessional training required for successful 
student personnel work [2/, 22], it is being 
increasingly recognized [/, 3, 5, 11, 13, 15, 
18, 20) that one’s personal philosophy is 
also of prime importance. Along these 
lines, there are at least three basic attitudes 
which can do much to help our satisfactions 
outweigh our problems: 

Have Faith in Ourselves: Both in start- 
ing new ventures and in following through 
on the daily routine, faith in ourselves is 
an important factor in determining our 
successes and satisfactions [18]. 

It is well to remember that we would not 
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even be in our present positions of respon- 
sibility unless both we and our employers 
had the necessary faith in our abilities, 
Similarly it is occasionally helpful to re- 
mind ourselves of the past responsibilities 
we have mastered and the past emergencies 
we have met, many times much more ade- 
quately than might have been anticipated. 
But even more basic is our continuing day- 
to-day achievement, which serves as a con- 
stant reaffirmation of our worth and which 
“snow-balls” into increased effectiveness on 
our parts. 

Have Faith in Others: Equally impor- 
tant with having faith in ourselves, it is 
essential to successful student personnel 
work that we have a great deal of faith in 
others [6]. 

This is particularly true of faith in the 
potentialities of the individua] student. 
Fortunately most students will rise to the 
occasion and justify our confidence in them 
when they know we really do have such 
faith. Similarly the faculty and adminis- 
trative officers with whom we work tend to 
come through surprisingly well when a 
student is in real need of help or when a 
new phase of the personnel program is up 
for adoption or improvement [7, 8]. This 
is especially so when we approach them 
with a cooperative spirit of mutual faith 
and trust. 

Have Faith in Something Higher: Along 
with having faith in ourselves and in others, 
the more effective student personnel 
workers, I am sure, also have a definite 
faith in something higher. For some this 
may be a deep religious faith; for others it 
may be more of a humanistic philosophy 
of life; while for some it may be merely a 
well-developed “personnel point of view.” 
In any event, this faith in something bigger 
than the individual or the moment can 
certainly be of tremendous help in giving 
the personnel worker the ultimate goals 
and the long-range perspective he needs 
for fulfilling the rich potentialities of his 
high calling 17). 


Summary and Conclusion 


Four of the major problems and seven of 
the basic satisfactions of student personnel 
work have been outlined. These have been 
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followed by three specific suggestions for 
helping make the satisfactions outweigh 
the frustrations. All of the above lead to 
the conclusion that in spite of its mmherent 
problems, student personnel work is still 
one of the most challenging and rewarding 
of all professions. 
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Television and the Guidance Program 
by ROBERT L. HILLIARD 


Y THE END OF 1955 about 36,000,000 
Americans will live within range of 
the educational television stations, accord. 
ing to the National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television. ‘The 15 stations 
on the air as of July | of this year are broad- 
casting approximately 400 hours per week. 
Thirty-four other outlets have received 
F.C.C, construction permits, with five of 
these expected to be in operation by the 
end of 1955. More than 100 other com- 
munities throughout the United States are 
working toward educational TV stations. 
In addition, in almost every community 
where a commercial television station exists, 
an educational program of some type has 
been or is being presented by the educa- 
tional institution or system in that com- 
munity. It is reasonable to assume that by 
the end of this decade television will have 
attained a position of some importance in 
the educational vista. 

What shall we do with television? Do 
we forget about it, or try to, and return to 
the inkwell and blackboard and four walls 
of the classroom or do we examine it and 
test it and exploit all of its possibilities to 
the best advantage of education? Obvi- 
ously, the latter course is our answer. 

Educational television is being used more 
and more on both the horizontal and verti- 
cal planes—in many areas and in increasing 
depth with any given subject. Adult edu- 
cation; education for international under- 
standing; education fostering better public 
relations between school and citizen; pro- 
fessional scientific demonstration; 
vocational education; broad teacher train- 
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ing in educational principles; general ex- 
pansion of culture; direct teaching in the 
classroom; direct teaching for credit out of 
the classroom, making possible a broader 
democratic base of opportunity for edu- 
cation: these are some of the areas explored 
by educational television in the last few 
years and in which, to a greater or lesser 
extent, we have seen effective work and 
continued progress. 

A primary problem in education is that of 
finding a means of bringing the home closer 
to the school, the school closer to the home; 
of escaping the limits of the classroom. 
Some problems of guidance fall into the 
same category. Television provides the op- 
portunity to go into the home and make 
known to the parents the need for guidance 
and to enlist their aid in helping the child. 

While this indicates one of the potential 
major contributions of television to the 
guidance program, the use of in-class tele- 
vision should not be overlooked. Large 
groups can be offered an introduction to 
general problems of adjustment and voca- 
tional orientation under the direction of 
one guidance counselor, where heretofore 
this same counselor was limited to less effec- 
tive non-visual techniques and to a smaller 
total grouping. 

It is obvious that the inability of a mass 
medium to establish personal contact and 
deal effectively with individual problems is 
an important drawback. However, some 
common needs of the group may be met 
rather adequately. Television production 
is much cheaper than that of film and more 
flexible in intent and production. General 
principles, based on general environmental 
conditions applicable to a specific school or 
area, may be projected. Let us look at some 
of the guidance programs offered on tele- 
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vision during the past few years that are 
representative of this approach. 

A television program presented by lowa 
State College was titled “Guideposts.” 
Part of a daily, year-round, in-class tele- 
vision series, “Guideposts” was offered once 
a week for a half hour, bringing to the 
viewers, teachers and fellow students, lec- 
ture-demonstrations concerning the general 
problems of counseling and guidance. 
These programs set the groundwork for 
subsequent individual guidance, acquaint- 
ing the student with procedure and aims, as 
well as with a number of problems that 
might clarify in the viewer's own mind 
some individual aspects of adjustment. 

The Philadelphia Public Schools _pre- 
sented a similar program, but on a less tech- 
nical level, “How's Your Social 1.Q.?” 
This was offered in the form of student dis- 
cussions with experts, in cooperation with 
the Public School Division of Pupil Per- 
sonnel and Counseling. Manners, morals, 
and social behavior for teenagers com- 
prised the subject matter. 

With adequate individual guidance as 
a follow-up, to make use of whatever gen- 
eralizations might pertain, it seems probable 


that programs of the lowa State and 
Philadelphia type could be valuable in 
starting the student off on his own in an 


effective manner. The in-school television 
guidance broadcast, while thus far a long 
way from perfection, at least does offer a 
measure of introduction to the personnel 
program. For that reason alone it should 
not be ignored. 

In the publicly presented guidance tele- 
vision program, much may be done to in- 
tegrate the understanding among the three 
elements affecting the early growth of the 
child: the family, the community, and the 
child itself. Let's look, first, at several of 
the programs for the parent dealing directly 
with the child. 

The University of California has pre- 
sented a 13-week series titled “Child 


Psychology.” ‘This was a lecture, discussion 
and demonstration program, using faculty, 
parents and children, designed to acquaint 
parents with the general problems of child 
behavior and to enable them to assist those 
youngsters needing guidance. The uni- 
versity offered it as a regular college credit 
course, and enrolled 292 parent-students. 
Even if only a small percentage of these 
were able to follow up this training it could 
mean that many more better adjusted 
children. 

The television program can follow a 
chronological pattern of guidance assist- 
ance, covering all early areas of needed ad. 
justment. For instance, Wayne University 
offered a 10-week series concerned with 
“Pre-Schoolers and Parents,” a lecture-dem 
onstration using parents and children, 
oriented for parents with children two and 
a half to five years of age. Boston's Depart. 
ment of Education offered “Child Be 
havior,” a half-hour weekly lecture dis- 
cussion by Dr. Ames of Gesell Institute on 
child care. Indiana University presented 
“Family Spotlight,” a 15-week series which 
dramatized in brief vignettes problems con- 
fronting parents and children, which were 
then discussed by a panel of faculty ex- 
perts and parents. 

That the community understanding of 
the problem of the child can be similarly 
enhanced through television is suggested by 
a program telecast by a group of schools in 
the Chicago area, including the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Lake Forest Col- 
lege, Loyola University, the University of 
Iinois and Roosevelt College. The lecture 
series presented by this group, titled “Oper- 
ations New Horizons,” brought to the gen- 
eral viewer lectures in all phases of psychol- 
ogy and adjustment, including the impli- 
cations and applications of counseling and 
guidance. Adult education courses, de- 
signed for the community at large, may be 
geared to an understanding of and assist- 
ance in the proper adjustment of the child. 
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lowa State College's direct teaching credit 
course, “Child Development 325,” is one of 
these. 

To continue up the chronological scale, 
the advanced clementary school child and 
the young adolescent may also benefit from 
the television medium in the area of guid- 
ance. One of the most dificult problems, 
of course, is that of adjustment for the 
physically handicapped. Some sample pro- 
grams show what can be accomplished in 
this area. The New York City Board of 
Education has presented a discussion-inter- 
view series, “Your Life and Your Living,” 
vocational and educational guidance for 
the physically handicapped. The Utica 
Public Schools system programs a yearly 
“Medical Department Report” designed to 
acquaint the public with symptoms of hear- 
ing loss and how parents and teachers can 
help the afflicted child. The Philadelphia 
Public Schools presented a similar program, 
“Service for the Hard of Hearing,” as part 
of a regular series, “At Your Service,” aimed 
toward helping the student adjust to the 
school. Other programs in this series in- 
cluded information on the uses of the 
Library Services and Music Services and on 
Safety Education, 

The problems of educational adjustment 
were clarified further in a Newark Board 
of Education television series titled “High 
School Ahead” designed to assist students 
going from grade school to high school. 
The subject of an October, 1953 article 
in Personnel and Guidance Journal, this 
important series dealt with phases of 
probable adjustment in high school. To 
review some of the pertinent aspects of this 
presentation; there were 12 half-hour pro- 
grams covering areas such as guidance 
counseling, study habits, pattern of study, 
extra-curricular activities, out-of-school jobs, 
leisure time, the library, personal appear- 
ance, school, government, and vocational 
and educational possibilities for the future. 
Is it inconceivable to suppose that every city 
that has access to a television station, com- 
mercial or educational, might not present 
a similar series? The organization of the 
Newark project offers a workable pattern. 
The Guidance Department formed a Tele- 


vision council, consisting of representatives 
of the Eighth Grade, the Junior High 
School, the Senior High School, the Centra! 
Guidance Office and the Library. Together 
they created the format, objectives, and con- 
tent. The directors atthe local television 
station, WATV, worked out the artistic 
and technical aspects and the Director of 
Guidance served as moderator. 

The same kind of educational guidance 
may be found on the college level. Texas 
Technical College telecast a five-day series 
titled “A Look at College,” consisting of 
interviews, skits, discussions, and demon- 
strations which served as an orientation 
course for high school seniors, acquainting 
them with services to be found in a typical 
college. The program featured the guid- 
ance program, showing placement service, 
testing and counseling, scholarships, part- 
time employment, and other aids; cultural 
and entertainment features within the col- 
lege; occupational possibilities, indicating 
businesses and professions for which stu- 
dents might train and the interrelationship 
of one field to another; and the typical 
round-the-clock day of a freshman. Even 
though the help given here was of a general 
and broad nature, the series was publicly 
telecast, and the parent and community, as 
well as the individual concerned, were able 
to see and better understand the problems 
and needs of the student. 

A last step in the non-adult educational 
field is that of vocational information for 
the graduating student who will not 
continue in education. The Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Public Schools presented a “Career 
Opportunities” program to acquaint high 
school students with opportunities in vari- 
ous fields of business, industry, and the pro- 
fessions. The Wilmington, Delaware, 
Board of Public Education Department of- 
fered a similar program of occupational in- 
formation, “Career Calling,” in which high 
school students were shown in interviews 
with business, professional, and labor 
leaders. 

These are only a representative few of 
the television guidance programs that have 
been offered. What are the implications of 
the increasing use made of television by the 
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guidance counselor and administrator? 
Television imparts general information, as 
already indicated, to the parent, student, 
and community. It may alleviate in de- 
gree the problems of the student through 


problem may make it easier for the guid- 
ance counselor and administrator to work 
for the eventual goal of sufficient funds and 
trained personnel for individual, personal 
guidance for every student. Above all, 
there is instituted the germ of cooperation 


early parent understanding. Vocational 
and educational guidance informational 
programs may serve as an element of in- 
service training for those teachers who see 
or work with these programs. Community 
understanding of the general guidance 


in and the sense of importance of the guid. 
ance program among the elements of the 
community and the educational personnel 
who must cooperatively organize for the 
presentation of such a program. 


CAREERS IN AGRICULTURE 


“There's a career ahead for you in agriculture” is the promise of an 
attractive pamphlet just issued by the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities. Against a supply of 8,500 graduates the authors of the 
pamphlet project an annual need for 15,000: 


1000 in agricultural research 
3000 in agricultural industries 
3000 in agricultural business 
3000 in agricultural education 
500 in agricultural communication 
1000 in agricultural conservation 
1500 in agricultural services, public and private 
2000 in farming and ranching 


Even a weather-beaten and case-hardened geologist can thumb through 
the attractive pages of this two-color brochure with interest and with 
admiration for the fine job that has been done. Students should also be 
attracted—and sold on the importance of this ramified profession, though 
those who have been raised on farms will discount the glamour that has 
been written, but not overwritten, into every section. 

The booklet is actually much more than a sales talk to students. 
a magnificent example of joint action on the part of 51 land-grant colleges 
and universities which can be pardoned for plugging their superior facili. 
ties for educating our future agriculturists. Inadvertently, too, it is a tract 
that contradicts the reasoning behind government decisions to omit agri- 
culture from the revised List of Essential Activities and the agricultural 
professions from the List of Critical Occupations. Science and engineer- 
ing have created our temporary agricultural surplus, with 44 per cent more 
food production by 35 per cent fewer farmers since 1940. But it will take 
more scientists than are being trained to hold this rate of progress against 
a population gain of 2,500,000 a year.—-EMC-SMC Newsletter No. 81, July 
$1, 1955. 


It is 


Filing Plan for Occupational Materials 


by VERNA V. MELUM 


Srernens we have devel- 
oped recently our own.system of filing 
occupational materials—a system which re- 
lates occupations to courses offered by the 
school and at the same time presents a pan- 
oramic view of fields of work and of the re- 
lations of occupations to each other. Both 
students and counselors have found the 
plan practical and helpful during the two 
semesters in which it has been in operation. 
The librarian who works with the Counsel- 
ing Services and the counselor who has spe- 
cial responsibility for the library materials 
worked together both in deciding on a plan 
and in working out details. The new sys- 
tem was adopted only after careful con- 
sideration of plans commonly in use. 

The following criteria were set up for 
choosing a system appropriate to our par- 
ticular needs: First, the plan must be sim- 
ple and easy to use. Second, it must be 
expandable. ‘Third, it must be psycho- 
logically appropriate, that is, it must be 
based on the needs of students (not on the 
needs of librarians and of counselors), and 
it must provide groupings which show 
“both a panoramic view of all occupations 
and a survey of the occupations related to 
their interests and abilities” (J, p. 370). 
Fourth, it must be attractive. Of these, the 
grouping to show a panoramic view of oc- 
cupations and their relations to each other 
seemed to us the most important—the one 
that could not be sacrificed. 

The various filing systems mentioned by 
Baer and Roeber were considered, but each 
seemed inappropriate for our needs. The 
simple alphabetical arrangement does not 
bring materials on related occupations to- 
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gether. The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, considered by many to be the basic 
guide in the field, does not include all titles 
needed in our collection and seems compli- 
cated for student assistants and student pa- 
trons to use. The Stephens collection is of 
course limited in its scope to occupations of 
interest to women with some college train- 
ing. A ready-made system such as the 
Michigan Plan would thus be unsuited to 
our needs. The nine areas of the Kuder 
Preference Test, used as a basis for filing at 
Stephens for a period of about ten years— 
a use mentioned by Baer and Roeber—are 
not yet a thoroughly validated basis for 
classification and did not prove easy to use. 
We had reached the point of feeling the 
need for a new system but found some ma- 
jor disadvantage for us in each system we 
investigated. 


New Plan 


Then we found a basis for filing which 
appealed to us in a thesis written by Sister 
Mary Ricarda Vahey at Catholic University 
(1950). From its title, The Study of the 
Organization and Classification of Occupa- 
tional Data for Use by Librarians, Person- 
nel Directors, and Placement Officers in a 
Liberal Arts College for Women, this plan 
would seem to be exactly suited to our 
needs. We found it advisable and neces- 
sary to make our own adaptations, however. 
But we are indebted to Sister Mary Ri- 
carda’s plan for the basic organization on 
which we built. 

This plan not only meets our major cri- 
terion of presenting a panorama of the field 
of work and of the relations of occupations 
to each other, but also serves another pur- 
pose which seems to us highly desirable, 
that of relating occupations to courses of- 
fered by the college. It fulfills these two ob- 
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jectives by using as the basis of classification 
the divisions and the departments of the 
college. 

Stephens College is organized into nine 
academic divisions, | Communications, 
Health and Physical Education, Home and 
Family, Humanities, Languages, Occupa- 
tions, Religion and Philosophy, Science, 
and Social Science.’ Each of these, in turn 
(with some exceptions) is divided into sev- 
eral departments. Our organization thus is: 
Division—Department—Worker. The fol- 
lowing examples show the application of 
this plan: 


Humanities—Art—Interior Decorator 
Humanities—Music—M usician 
Occupations—Retailing—Salesperson 
Science—Botany—F loriculturist 


Thus as a studerit looks at the files she no- 
tices immediately by the headings the many 
occupations which are related to the courses 
which she is taking or is considering at the 


college. 
Problems of Classification 


Of course all of the occupational mate- 
rials did not fall readily under the nine divi- 
sions. The major problems were the mate- 
rials on education, medical careers, librar- 
ianship, and engineering. We have and 
need substantial amounts of materials in 
these fields in our files even though we do 
not have departments in these areas. (Be- 
cause a large percentage of our students 
transfer to senior college work, we need 
materials in areas requiring more than 
junior college preparation.) We therefore 
added two new divisions and two new de. 
partments to our occupational system, that 
is, we included such headings in our files 
in the same positions as those of the es- 
tablished divisions and departments; Edu- 
cation (division); Libraries (division); Sci- 
ence—Engineering (department); Science— 
Medical Careers (department). 

Another problem was that all divisions 


‘In addition to these divisions for instructional 
age programs of counseling, both for group 
iving (residence halls) and for individual needs, 
and extra-class activities are organized under the 
Dean of Students. 
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are not divided into departments. We hesi- 
tated to abandon our three-category system, 
but we decided that it was practical to use 
only two categories in some cases. The fol- 
lowing examples show the use of both two 
and three groupings: 


Communications—Journalism—Journalist 
Communications—Advertising Workers 
Social Studies—Geography—Cartographe 
Social Studies—industrial Relations Worker 
Social Studies—Lawyer 


We found other instances in which we had 
to assign headings which were not strictly 
in the nature of division-department classi- 
fication, ¢.g., Social Studies—Service Organ- 
izations—Camp Fire Worker. And we have 
one folder under the heading Unskilled 
Work— Manufacturing Worker, even 
though this is out of the college-training 
field. 

At weekly conferences the librarian and 
the counselor conferred about such prob- 
lems—and many others that arose—for it 
was essential that both the counselor's and 
the librarian’s points of view be considered 
in order to make the plan meet the needs 
of its users. 

The library staff carried the load in this 


reorganization project, the librarian work. 
ing out the details, an adult assistant and 
student assistants doing the clerical work 
the labeling of each folder and of each 
pamphlet. 


Authorities for Headings 

Our own college catalog is our guide in 
setting up our Classification by divisions and 
departments. For the name of the worker 
we refer first to the Dictionary of Occupa 
tional Titles and use its terminology when 
ever we can find there a title suitable for 
our materials and purposes. We choose 
their titles in a majority of cases. But we 
cannot rely on the DOT alone. Sometimes 
its title is too narrow in scope; we do not 
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want more folders than necessary to give us 
logical groupings. For example, DOT gives 
“Foreign Clerk,” “Export Clerk,” and “Im- 
port Clerk.” We coined the expression 
“Foreign Trade Worker” to combine these 
titles. Sometimes, on the contrary, DOT 
titles are not broken down sufficiently for 
our use, ¢.g., in the field of education we 
need the term “administrator” and “adult 
education director”; in the field of retailing 
we need the term “bridal counselor”; 
neither these terms nor synonymous ones 
appear in DOT. In such cases we turn to 
other well-recognized sources in the fields of 
occupations and library science, such as In- 
stitute for Research and Science Research 
Associates occupational literature and Oc- 
cupational Index and Education Index, for 
terminology. In choosing our titles of 
workers from the literature, we are careful 
to use only a few issuing agencies as authori- 
ties and to compare the titles from several 
sources; otherwise we would quickly become 
inconsistent in our terminology. After con- 
sulting several authorities we may decide to 
use rather our local terminology, sometimes 
adding the word “worker” to the commonly 
used name of the work. We do not, how- 
ever, make our own titles freely; we con- 
sider carefully before doing so. 


Index 


One of the advantages of this system is 
that much of the classification is obvious 
and therefore the material is found readily. 
For example, all material in the field of 
aviation is now filed under the division of 
Occupations Division, department of Avia- 
tion, whereas in the old system it was di- 
vided among the classifications of Mechani- 
cal (aircraft industry), Persuasive (airline 
traffic service), and Service (stewardess). 
Yet an index is needed for some areas, ¢.g., 
psychologist, cosmetologist. Therefore a 
simple card file has been made, each card 
giving the name of the worker on the first 
line, the classification in the file on the sec- 
ond line: 


Psychologist 
Science—Psychology—Psychologist 


or 


Cosmetologist 


H & F-—Personal Appearance— 
Cosmetologist 


(Personal Appearance is a department un- 
der the Home and Family division.) 
Authority File 

Standard library practice calls for keep- 
ing a record of the authorities used, and 
such a record quickly proves essential in 
order to avoid different decisions at differ- 
ent times on the same problems. So far we 
have simplified this step by noting our au- 
thority in the lower left of each card in the 
index mentioned above. When we choose 
the DOT title, we simply note “DOT”; 
when we adapt from DOT, we note after 
the initials the term used there; when we 
take a term from the literature we note an 
abbreviation from the agency, as SRA, or, 
if a composite choice, merely the words “the 
literature”; when we coin the phrase, we in- 
dicate “local terminology” or “local deci- 
sion.” 


Sub-Div 


Because many of our folders had become 
overcrowded; we wanted to sub-divide our 
materials somewhat as we reorganized. We 
therefore worked out the following head- 
ings to be used with each field if needed: 


General Information (first indention; amber label) 
Trends (second indention; blue label) 
Worker (third indention; yellow label) 
Education and requirements (fourth inden- 
tion; pink label) 
Schools (fifth indention; green label) 


We do not use all of these classifications 
under every occupation, by any means, for 
we do not have enough materials in a 
majority of the fields we cover to warrant 
such sub-division. We use these divisions 
only when we have materials which fall 
under the smaller headings. The main 
folder for each occupation is that of the 
Worker; in a majority of cases that is all 
we have. But the use of sub-divisions where 
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we have a considerable body of material 
often facilitates finding the exact type of 
information called for. 


College Catalogs 


We do not consider college catalogs a 
part of our occupations collection; they are 
available separately. The only catalogs 
which we include in our files are those of 
specialized schools which fall distinctly into 
our categories, ¢.g., the catalog of Parsons 
School of Design in New York, Humanities 
—Art—Art Schools. 

General Materials 

We have three sections in our files in 
addition to the classifications by the divi- 
sions of the college: Summer Employment, 
General Guidance, and Counselgrs’ Refer- 
ence. The first we organized according to 
geography and type of place, as: Summer 
Employment—West—National Parks. ‘The 
second includes material too general to be 
classified as specific occupations, such as: 
Applications for Positions; Government 
Workers; Part-Time Jobs; Occupations, 
Several (our solution to the problem of 
how to classify materials containing infor- 
mation about several unrelated occupa- 
tions); Study Abroad; Success on ‘the Job; 
Armed Services. (This general material 
was organized in the same way under our 
old system.) A third group of materials is 
called Counselors’ Reference. This mate- 
rial is kept in the counseling offices rather 
than in the library. 


Equipment 


Our files are attractive to the eye and 
easy to work with because we use better- 
than-average equipment: the folders hang. 
ing on steel frames stand upright without 
tipping and the colored cellophane windows 
over the tabs at different indentions show 
various Classification clearly.2 The flexi- 
bility provided by movable tabs, multiple 
slots for the tabs, and insert labels is ad- 
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vantageous both in adaptation to new needs 
and in economy. We expect our files to 
stand in excellent condition for many years 
under daily usage. 
Location 

All of our library materials on occupa- 
tions, both books and pamphlets, formerly 
were housed in a separate room in the de- 
partment of counseling, but now, with the 
exception of the Counselors’ Reference file 
noted above, are in the Communications 
Division Library. Here everyone is wel- 
come either to browse among these mate- 
rials or to get specific help from the pro- 
fessional librarian of this library or from 
the adult assistant during all regular library 
hours, which include evening and week-end 
hours. Counselors often send referral slips 
with students in order to indicate to the 
librarian the areas of interest to be ex- 
plored; occasionally they phone for mate- 
rials to be used in conference. (Except for 
such an instance, the pamphlet materials 
are used in the library only; the books are 
circulated on one-day loans.) Classified 
new materials are circulated to the counse- 
lors before being filed in the library files in 
order that the counselors may keep up on 
the materials available. 


Conclusion 


The plan is meeting to our satisfaction 
all four of the criteria at which we were 
aiming: simplicity of use, expandability, 
psychological appropriateness, and attrac: 


tiveness. We feel that the project of re- 
organization was well worth the time and 
effort it required (the main portion was 
completed in one semester; we continued 
to pick up loose ends all the next semester), 
for we are convinced that our new plan is 
a workable one for us. And we hope that 
it offers possibilities for others. 
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Editorial 


Reader Reactions to the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 


A new Eprror can benefit from knowl- 
edge of reader reactions. Fortu- 
nately, these have been made available in 
the form of a readership survey conducted 
two years ago by the APGA Publications 
Committee. At that time, a specially pre- 
pared questionnaire was sent to approxi- 
mately 1,000 APGA members, a geographic 
sample comprising one-sixth of the member- 
ship at that time. The completed question- 
naire was returned by 514 persons, and the 
results were analyzed by Lucy Gross, under 
the supervision of William D. Wilkins, then 
Editor of the Journal. 

Over half of the respondents said that 
they read most of the Journal, a sixth said 
they read all of it, and a fifth said they read 
one or two articles. Nearly 90 per cent 
stated that feature articles were “about 
right” in length. Again, more than 80 per 
cent would welcome a column on “Research 
in Progress.” Slightly less than 80 per cent 
liked the fillers at the end of the articles, 
although opinion was divided about what 
the fillers should contain. More than 60 
per cent claimed that they would subscribe 
to the Journal, even if they did not receive 
it as part of their membership. Relatively 
few of the members wanted any of the 
special columns discontinued. 

Opinion on the kinds of articles desired 
was fairly evenly divided, with three excep- 
tions. Articles on “counseling methods” 
and “evaluative studies and research” were 
ranked as most preferred, and articles on 
“characteristics and qualifications of guid- 


ance personnel” were ranked as least pre- 
ferred. 

A review of the specific comments and 
recommendations made by the respondents 
to the questionnaire indicates that our read- 
ing audience is indeed heterogeneous, with 
markedly divergent preferences and sug- 
gestions as to what the Journal should in- 
clude. 

As a matter of policy, the APGA Publica- 
tions Committee and the Editorial Board 
of the Journal have declared themselves to 
be in favor of a periodic review of the 
Journal. Reader reactions are eagerly in- 
vited, and, the present editorial staff ap- 
preciates the Readership Survey findings. 
Of course, these must be interpreted with 
caution because they represent the views 
of less than 10 per cent of APGA member- 
ship. 

Preparation of the questionnaire and its 
distribution and analysis was accomplished 
cooperatively; important contributions to 
it were made by Dr. Wilkins, C. Gilbert 
Wrenn (then Chairman of the APGA 
Publications Committee), and the central 
office staff. We are particularly grateful to 
Miss Gross for her painstaking work in 
tabulating and analyzing the data. 

The function served by the survey can 
be continuous if Journal readers will react 
to Journal content month by month. The 
vehicle for such communication ought to be 
the open forum in these pages in the Letters 
to the Editor column. Readers are urged 
to use the column to express their views. 
—j.S. 
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Association Activities 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees, of A.P.G.A. 


Workshop Prepares Draft of Rehabilitation Counselor Manual 


T ENACTMENT of P.L. 565 amending the 
basic Vocational Rehabilitation Act in 
1954 has created a large actual and potential 
demand for trained rehabilitation counse- 
lors. The amended act also provides for 
grants to colleges and universities in es- 
tablishing rehabilitation counselor training 
programs and to qualified students who wish 
to complete graduate training for work as 
rehabilitation counselors. Participation in 
the review of applications for training pro- 
gram grants and in discussion of the de- 
sired content of such training programs on 
the part of NVGA officials has highlighted 
the importance of careful examination of 
training requirements for rehabilitation 
counselors. 

This matter was discussed at some length 
by NVGA's Board of Trustees at the an- 
nual meeting in Chicago, and the President 
was authorized to contact the National Re- 
habilitation Association and the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation to discuss the 
possibility of setting up a joint project to 
adapt or revise the NVGA manual on Coun- 
sclor Preparation for use as a guide in the 
preparation of rehabilitation counselors. 

In June, 1955, NRA and NVGA proposed 
to OVR the conducting of a series of work- 
shops to carry out this project. The Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation authorized 
the expenditure of $5,900 on the project and 
plans were.made to conduct a planning 
workshop in Washington, D. C., on June 
24. Sol Warren, Chairman of the Handi- 
capped Section of NVGA, and James Her- 
rick Hall, Research Director of NRA, were 
named co-chairmen of the major workshop 
and co-editors of the new or revised publi- 
cation. The major workshop was set up 
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at the University of Virginia for the week 
of July 25-29. A list of suggested partici- 
pants was drafted and invitations were sent 
to about thirty people representing diverse 
interests in the guidance, rehabilitation, 
medical, social work, and _ psychological 
professions. On very short notice, and at a 
very bad time of the year, 23 out of the 
original 30 invitations were accepted in a 
week's time. 

The workshop convened on July 25 with 
25 participants and spent a most productive 
week in developing a tentative draft of the 
new publication. It was decided by the 
group that the new publication would ac- 
tually be a supplement to, rather than a re- 
vision of, Counselor Preparation, and that 
it would be called Rehabilitation Counselor 
Preperation. 

The democratic method of workshop or- 
ganization and discussion was followed 
throughout under the able leadership of 
Co-chairmen Hall and Warren. The first 
day was devoted to defining our basic mis- 
sion; the second to sharing experience and 
outlining the detail of the new publica 
tion; the third and fourth days to creative 
writing of the various sections of the pub- 
lication and the final day to review of a 
first draft of the manuscript. 

The coeditors are now reviewing the 
manuscript in line with comments and 
suggestions received from the workshop 
during the final session. A second draft 
will be sent to all workshop participants 
for review, and the final manuscript will 
be revised and ready for printing late in 
September. 

This is another example of how one pro 
fessional group can join with others in 


furthering the interests of its own mem- 
bers, while, at the same time, meeting a 
practical and basic need for new informa- 
tion that will be of practical value‘ and 
benefit to guidance and personnel workers 
generally. 

It should be clear that this project was 
intended to meet our immediate, short- 
range need for guidance in a new field of 
endeavor. No attempt is being made to 


preempt the field of rehabilitation counse- 
lor waining to NVGA as evidenced by the 
wide and divergent representation in the 
Those participating are listed 


workshop. 
below: 


Roy N. Anderson, Head Department of Occupa- 
tional Guidance, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Katherine P. Cavell, Director, Social Services De- 
partment, University Hospital, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


William C. Cottle, Professor of Education and As- 
sistant Director of Guidance Bureau, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


James Herrick Hall, Director of Research, Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Association, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Kenneth W. Hamilton, Associate Director, Ohio 
Rehabilitation Center, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Abraham Jacobs, Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 


\. Ryrie Koch, Director, Rehabilitation Division, 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 9, New York. 


Louis Levine, Director, Psychology, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California 


©, Harold McCully, Director, Counseling Service 
for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, 
Veterans Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


John F. McGowan, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


Leonard Miller, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Charles E. Odell, President, NVGA, United States 
Employment Service, Room 2118, New General 
Accounting Office Building, U. 5S. Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Janet L. Pinner, Director, Selective Placement, New 
York Employment Service, 1440 Broadway, New 
York 12, New York. 


James W. Rae, Jr., M.D., Chairman, Department 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, Medi- 
cal School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Corbett Reedy, State Supervisor, Vocational Re- 
habilitation, State Department of Education, 
Richmond 16, Virginia, 

Robert $. Waldrop, Chief Vocational Counseling, 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

Robyn S. Walker, Counselor, Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, P. O. Box 2186, Knoxville, 
‘Tennessee. 

Sol L. Warren, Chairman, NVGA Section of Phiysi- 
cally and Emotionally Handicapped, Coordinator 
of Training, Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, 200 Fourth Avenue, New York 3. New York. 

Charles H. Warren, Director, North Carolina Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, 

Frederick A. Whitehouse, Rehabilitation Consult- 
ant, American Heart Association, 44 West 23rd 
Street, New York 10, New York. 

E. B. Whitten, Executive Director, National Reha- 
bilitation Center, 1025 Vermont Avenuc, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Ralph Worden, M.D., Director, Ohio Rehabilita- 
tion Center, Ohio State University Hospital, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


—Cuarres E. President, NVGA. 
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WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 


Rosert B. Kamo, formerly Dean of Stu- 
dents at Drake University, Des Moines, 
lowa, is now Dean of Student Personnel 
Services at Texas A & M College, College 
Station, Texas. 


Everyn G. Rime, former Dean of Stu- 
dents at Colorado Women's College, 
Denver, has accepted the position of Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


Harvey Avpert, who was Clinician in the 
Reading Laboratory at the University of 
Florida at Gainesville, is now Instructor in 
the Department of Communication Skills, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


Peart Youn, formerly with the Place- 
ment Bureau at Hunter College, New York 
City, is now Director of Guidance at West 
Babylon High School, Babylon, Long Is- 
land, New York. 


Howarop J. Freas, Jr., formerly with the 
Counseling Staff of George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., has accepted 
the position of Assistant to the Director of 
the Cooperative Test Division, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Rosert C. Carowe tt, formerly Assistant 
Dean of Men, Arizona State College, Tempe, 
is now Operations Manager of Residence 
Halls for Men, Purdue University. 


Georce Prescorr is the new Director of 
Guidance and Special Services for the Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, Public Schools. Prior 
to receiving this appointment, Dr. Prescott 
served as specialist in measurement and 
guidance in the Test Research and Service 
Division of the World Book Company. 
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May: 


August: 


Oct. 1: 


Jan.—to do: 


From the Program Diary of 


the Convention Program 


Coordinator — Richard Byrne 


Convention Program Workshop 
this month—Wonderful! A country- 
wide collection of 14 great brains—-and 
me. 


Excellent start toward the 1956 pro- 
gram 


Time schedule roughed out—10 


months prior 


General euphoria and satisfaction 


100% response on schedule 
from all division program chairmen 
in July in sending in tentative Divi- 
sion Programs. All are well under 
way; some practically complete. Divi- 
sion program proposals collated and 
sent out to division program chairmen. 
Now begins process of checking for 
duplications among divisions and ar- 
ranging joint sponsorship of some pro- 
gram items. 


Second report from Division 
Program chairmen arrived on schedule. 
All programs practically complete. 
Check times to prevent conflicts. 
Check names—ditto. Collate, repli- 
cate and send out full APGA Conven- 
tion tentative program to Division 
Program chairmen, Division Presi- 
dents, APGA officers and other wigs, 
big and small. Gives us all about 3 
months to stew and chew over it, 
make any necessary changes, fill in 
chinks. 


This is it! Final pro- 
grams to be sent to me from Divisions 
and APGA. Denny Smith and I to 
worry over them. The _ result? 
hopefully, best APGA Convention 
ever. Thanks to magnificent, enthu- 
siastic, prompt work by Division Pro- 
gram Chairmen. 


What's YOUR Verdict? 


Can resident college students vote in local 
community elections? 


Clarence and Leroy had battled heatedly 
for the mayoralty spot in a small college 
town election. When the final tabulation 
gave Leroy the nod by a mere 53 votes, 
Clarence immediately appealed, alleging 
that 87 student-veterans from the college 
had voted, most of them for Leroy. 

“They came here strictly for an educa- 
tion,” he contended, “with no intention of 
establishing permanent residence after- 
wards. Since they haven't abandoned their 
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former domiciles and are consequently not 
residents according to election laws, their 
votes should be disallowed and the elec- 
tions re-run.” 

“Poppycock!” retorted Leroy. “These 
students, who necessarily reside under the 
college's jurisdiction, are ‘ipso facto’ under 
ours. If they wish to exercise their con- 
stitutionally guaranteed voting privilege 
here rather than elsewhere, they should be 
so alowed. And if the law says differently 
then it's time for a change!” 

What's your verdict? Should the student 
votes stand? 


Decision: Clarence won his point. The 
court examined each student individually 
and disqualified several, thus hewing stead- 
fastly to the long-established precedent em- 
bodied in Clarence’s argument. (Based on 
an Arkansas decision.") 

Implications: This view seems somewhat 
archaic, however, in the face of recent socio- 
logical changes which should logically in- 
fluence a more forward-looking concept of 
students’ voting prerogatives. 

Take for example, the status of married 
students. Following World War I, the 
N. Y. Court of Appeals ruled that mar- 
ried veterans residing in temporary housing 
are eligible to vote in local elections, since 
their homes are actually no more “tempo- 
rary” than those of city apartment dwellers.? 
With undergraduate marriages now an es- 
tablished campus institution, this clarifying 
and progressive principle should prevail 
in any such future cases—for whether or not 
married students continue to depend on 

'Ptak v. Jameson (Ark.) 220 S. W. 2d 592 (1949). 


* Robbins, ef al., v. Chamberlain, et al., 297 N. Y. 
108, 75 N. EB. 2d 617 (1947). 


parental assistance, there seems little doubt 
where their “homes” are situated. 

Consider, too, such factors as the modern 
mobility of population; increasing college— 
community interdependence; maturing so- 
cial consciousness and political awareness 
of students; the possibility of a future 
lowering of voting age; and, since 1950, 
the inclusion in the U. S. Census of non- 
commuting students as residents of their 
college towns. All this has distinct rele- 
vance for architects of social legislation, 
and for educators concerned with develop- 
ing student responsibility toward self and 
society. 

College students today, both married and 
single, are playing an increasingly signifi- 
cant and mature role in community affairs 
during their four years and more of “resi- 
dence”—often, indeed, surpassing us who 
enjoy fully qualified legal standing. Is it 
illogical, then, to plead for their right to a 
voice in selecting community government? 
And, if not, shouldn't we utilize our influ- 
ence and, if necessary, our votes to help 
them procure that right? 
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A Casepoox or COUNSELING, by Robert 
Callis, Paul C. Polmantier, and Edward 
C. Roeber. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1955. 352 pp. $5.00. 


5 fa USE OF CASE materials, recordings, 
typescripts. of actual counseling inter- 
views, and role-playing are popular ways 
of training counselors today. 

The Casebook of Counseling is a work- 
book of five recorded interviews derived 
from a university counseling service. Each 
case was selected for its contribution to the 
study of counseling techniques. Both good 
and bad “practices” are exemplified in the 
cases. 

The data for each case are presented se- 

uentially. This enables one to think 
through the materials much as the counselor 
had to do. Throughout the cases there are 
editorial marginalia on the techniques em- 
ployed. These the reviewer found to be 
sharp and pertinent. The commentary and 
the interview content constitute the meat 
of the book. The authors developed the 
commentary through the use of the case 
materials in counselor-training classes. At 
the various discussion ints, references 
are made to which 
might help in thinking about the issues 
involved. 

The first case involves educational and 
vocational planning, with overtones of in- 
terpersonal relationships. The second 
demonstrates a case in which measures and 
expressed interests are in an area different 
from the course of study being undertaken. 
The third case portrays a client of the non- 
verbal type, and the struggle of a counselor 
to understand needs and values different 
from his own. The fourth case provides an 
illustration of the use of occupational and 
educational information as a means of ex- 
amining the client's self-concept. The fifth 
case displays involved interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and some practical aspects of 
vocational choice. 

A major presented by nearly 
every one of the clients was the need for 
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a change in or a clarification of his self. 
concept. 

The orientation of the counselors was 
non-nondirective. As the authors state: 
“Two major yyy intended to be 
therapeutic used by the counselors in our 
cases are giving of information and psycho- 
logical interpretation. Other 
such as reflection and clarification of feeling 
were used but they played a minor role.” 

Three of the cases were handled by sec- 
ond-year graduate students; two were the 
work of counseling psychologists with the 
Ph.D. degree. So all the counselors in- 
volved possess a measure of sophistication. 
The fact that such muacdlansel counselors 
and advanced trainees could make so many 
errors should give the neophyte in counsel. 
ing courage. 

‘but the authors feel that training does 
tell! They say that “The counselors with 
more training and experience seem to 
understand the clients better, communicate 
with them better, and possibly achieve 
better results than those with less training 
and experience.” 

The basic theory of the authors about 
counseling is detailed thus: “The problem 
solving oe of learning theory seems to 
be a satisfactory explanation of the coun 
seling process apparent in our cases. The 
problem is identified; various reasons the 
problem has developed are considered; a 
search for possible solutions or several 
alternative solutions is made; a solution for 
tryout is selected; and the solution is 
reality-tested. If the solution meets the 
test of reality, it is accepted; if not, some 
alternative solution is tried. Only if the 
client goes through this process is counsel 
in eine. The counselor's role is to 
aid the client to take these various steps.” 

One criticism of the book may be that 
the cases chosen for presentation are so 
test-oriented. Certainly the book assumes 
a measure of knowledge on the part of the 
reader in the area of test interpretation 
At a minimum the reader should have had 
a year's basic course in testing to under 
stand the interview content. Some of the 
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discussion of interest inventories and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory is quite involved. Some of the original 
profile sheets reporting test data on the 
cases are included, and these are valuable 
adjuncts. 

The commentary and marginalia inter- 
spersed throughout the cases are blunt, sage, 
and pertinent. It would be rewarding to 
quote a dozen excerpts in this review if 
there were space. Most refer to counselor 
techniques, as for example: “It would ap- 
pear that the counselor is reflecting un- 
certainty on his part in dealing with the 
MMPI in counseling situations. It is 
doubtful that ‘screening device’ and ‘per- 
sonality abberations’ have much meaning 
for the client. Abstruseness and abstract- 
ness in counselor talk suggest that the coun- 
selor may feel uncomfortable about an idea 
or attitude or is not well skilled in handling 
it.” 

Other remarks interpret client's think- 
ing: “Sometimes when a person indicates 
that he likes to work with children better 
than his contemporaries, he is meaning that 
he doesn't get along very well with his 
peers and is using working with children 
as a substitute.” 

In another, the authors achieve empathy 
with the counsclor-readers with the cryptic 
comment; “This remark of the counselor 


was unnecessary, but he probably became , 


tired of the client's repeated references to 
swimming for illustrations.” ‘ 

Practice with cases like those found in 
this book should make counselor training 
more meaningful. The approach seems 
so much more sensible than memorizing 
long lists of do's and don'ts for the inter- 
view. This book helps to bridge the gap 
between theory and practice. Use of these 
materials should result in gains in under- 
standing of the counseling process and in 
improvement in counseling techniques. 

The book will be used widely in advanced 
classes in counselor training and as a re- 
fresher for the experienced counselor. It 
is a pity that only one case involved a high 
school student, for most of the counselors in 
training are preparing to work with stu- 
dents on that level. Subsequent editions of 
the book would be enriched by a more com- 
plete section on methodology, techniques, 
and ethics. 

This casebook is a real contribution to 
the professional literature, a very practical 


and useful text, with much to agitate the 
cortex.—WiLuiaM D. Witkins, Professor of 
Education, New York University. 


Waat Makes AN Executive? Report of 
a Round Table on Executive Potential 
and Performance. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. 179 pp. $3.50. 


| THERE has been any recent book that 
should be required reading for chief 
executives, this is it. It is required readin 
for thoughtful personnel men and other s 
—_ concerned with the development of 
uman direction in any enterprise and or- 
ganization. 

What makes an executive tick—or not 
tick—is ably explored by a galaxy of 18 
distinguished leaders in business and indus- 
try, educational institutions, the church, 
government, and psychiatry. The wide 
variety of opinion and beliefs that has 
caused so much confusion and misdirection 
in “training and development” of execu- 
tives is carefully examined and reported. 

An excellent feature is the summary of 
the discussions of each meeting of the 
Round Table . . . the “distillation” men- 
tioned in the foreward. Equally impres- 
sive are the hopeful implications for veowi 
and a guide for research in the closing 
chapter. Speculative observations, almost, 
because in one way or another the problems 
posed in the book are not new or unknown. 
Suffice it to say that this is a terse round-up 
by such impressive talent that hardly any- 
one concerned with organization problems 
should fail to read—and study—it. 

It is no easy book to toss off after dinner 
some evening. In fact, a chapter will digest 
better at a sitting, rather than a major part 
at a time. It is meaty and interesting, 
partly the same old problems, partly new 
twists, partly opinions about which Mark 
Twain's proverbial weatherman long has 
done nothing, so to speak. 

The traditional executive misconceptions 
of tests and merit rating crop up. There is 
scant discussion until the very end of one of 
the American industry's most appallingly 
neglected fields . . . research in human re- 
lations. (Most chief executives pride them- 
selves on how much they spend on product 
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and market research but few if any are re- 
called as mentioning very sizable sums spent 
in researching employees as people, whether 
executive or rank and file.) 

But this book is a hopeful start. In 
fact, it is to be hoped that the foundation 
that prompted the discussions and this 
text—because it should be one—will carry 
on extensive research on what makes an 
executive.—Paut W. Beit, Director of Per- 
sonnel, The Times-Mirror Company, Los 
Angeles. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Testinc, by Frank S. Freeman. Revised 
ed. New York: Henry Holt, 1955. 609 
pp. $5.25. 


T purpose of this book is to furnish 
consumers of psychological tests (or stu- 
dents who can be looked upon as future 
consumers) the information they should 
have in order to make sound interpreta- 
tions. Three chapters devoted to basic con- 
cepts and principles are followed by 
eighteen chapters on special kinds of tests, 
chapters in which merits and deficiencies 
are summarized. Special emphasis has been 
placed on points which often give students 


trouble—such things, for example, as the | 


effect on reliability coefficients of hetero- 
geneity in the group tested. The book 
seems to be intended more for would-be 
clinical psychologists than for counselors, 
personnel workers, or researchers. 

Its defects are of three main varieties. 
The first fault seems to arise from the fact 
that the earlier edition has not been thor- 
oughly worked over in producing this 
revision. Much important new material 
shows up in footnotes rather than in the 
body of the text. There is an overemphasis 
on early tests, and some like Army Beta 
which are practically obsolete are still in- 
cluded. 

The second flaw is in the treatment of 
general test theory. There are many in- 
accuracies and ambiguities in the explana- 
tion of principles of test construction. For 
example, instead of the clear and authori- 
tative ideas on validity that could have been 
taken from the American Psychological 
Association manual on technical recom- 
mendations published in 1954, the author 
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sets up a distinction between what he calls 
operational and functional validity, con- 
cepts that are not used by other psycholo- 
ists in evaluating tests. Factor analysis 
is covered very inadequately in Chapter 5. 
From then on its contributions are largely 
ignored and a kind of intuitive psychologi- 
cal analysis is used in explaining what vari- 
ous specific tests measure. One gets the im- 
pression that the approach to reliability, 
validity, and standardization is essentially 
an old-fashioned one, and that the attempt 
to graft in the newer ideas that have come 
to dominate the testing field since World 
War II has not been successful. 

The third defect is a matter of emphasis 
and organization. Even if the book were 
solely for clinical students, it seems hard to 
lentlly the allocation of about one-fourth 
of the total amount of space to Binet and 
Wechsler, Rorschach and TAT, when 
these are the very topics that constitute the 
subject-matter ot courses which 
clinical students will be required to take. 
It seems very doubtful whether a beginning 
text should include details about the scor- 
ing procedure for the Rorschach. On the 
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other hand, thirty pages devoted to tests of 
dexterity, mechanical aptitude, and clerical 
aptitude would seem to be far too few, since 
clinical students will probably never en- 
counter these topics formally again. For 
trainees in counseling and school psychology 
programs this imbalance is even more 
serious. 

A number of less serious criticisms of 
the organization could also be made. It 
would have been better to have placed the 
systematic discussion of performance and 
non-verbal scales before rather than after 
the chapter on the Wechsler. Interest tests 
like the Strong and the Kuder would fall 
more naturally into the section on per- 
sonality —_—s than into the chapter en- 
titled “Aptitude Tests: Fine Arts and Pro- 
fessions.” The practice of giving brief de- 
scriptions of several tests and then evaluat- 
ing them as a group works well in some 
arcas—e.g., infant tests—but not in others-— 
personality inventories. Important 
distinctions, such as that between inven- 
tories with empirical scoring keys like the 
MMPI and inventories with “a priori” 
keys like the California, are covered up by 
this procedure. 

In. spite of these weaknesses there is a 
large amount of useful material in this 
volume. There are good chapters on in- 
fant scales, projective 
methods, the use of intelligence tests as 
clinical instruments, tests of mental im- 
pairment, and situational tests. A good 
teacher who could fill in the gaps and 
supplement the treatment of test construc- 
tion would find this a very satisfactory text. 
It is readable and rich in illustrative ma- 
terial. Students should react favorably to 
it.—Leona E. Tyter, University of Oregon. 


Occurations AND Careers, by Walter 
Greenleaf. New York: McGraw- 
ill Company, Inc. 1955. 605 pp. 
$4.20. 


T? READ THIS newly published volume is 
a pleasant experience, not only because 
it is very interesting reading, but also be- 
cause one quickly recognizes it as a book 
which can bring real benefit to many indi- 
viduals in the process of solving vocational 
problems. 


Having read, over the years, many books 
dealing with this general theme, this re- 
viewer is impressed with Occupations and 
Careers as a valuable addition to current 
vocational literature, because of its down- 
to-earth approach to the subject, easy style, 
logical organization of material, and the 
wealth of suggestions and information 
which it contains. 

The author, being a man of many years 
of experience in this field, must be 
thoroughly familiar with his subject, and 
he has apparently designed this work for 
use primarily as a text book. It is admir- 
ably suited for this purpose and in addition, 
may well be read and studied with benefit 
by persons of any age, particularly those 
who are faced with some vocational prob 
lem relating to the age-old question “What 
shall I do?” 

It would seem that Occupations and 
Careers, used as a basis for occupational 
study by boys and girls in the 9th grade, 
could aid tremendously in laying the 
ground work for, and paving the way to, 
wise choices of courses for the high school 
years. Also, with equal effectiveness, high 
school and college students may read and 
profit by its contents, and the interests and 
research effort thereby inspired. 

The book has three main sections. In 
Part I, “Occupational Foresight,” there are 
ten chapters dealing with personal prob- 
lems and experiences, such as, understand- 
ing of self, interests, choosing, and prepar- 
ing; methods of securing, getting the first 
job, and studying the occupations. An ex- 
cellent chapter entitled, “Your Hobbies,” 
adds an unusual touch and undoubtedly 
will be helpful to many. 

Then there is Part II, “Occupations by 
Major Groups.” Following the United 
States “Dictionary of Occupational Titles” 
as the pattern of presentation, a surprising 
amount of occupational information is in- 
cluded, in condensed, well-stated descrip- 
tions, which can afford a lot of help to any 
wide-awake student who is eager to learn. 
Add to this Part II!, “Occupations By In- 
dustries,” with its many additional job de- 
scriptions and the reader enjoys a significant 
wey to acquire factual knowledge 
about an amazing number of occupations 
and their characteristics. 

Several added features merit special men- 
tion. At the close of each chapter the au- 
thor presents a list of thought-provoking 
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ZEMERICAN BUSINESS needs rich rewards One of 
the most attractive fields of activity is that of the secretary. Around this 
position revolves the smooth functioning of the executive office. 
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and creativeness ... these are only a few of the advantages that make the secre- 
tarial field the sesame to personal achievement and lasting success. 


For the smooth functioning of American Business, young people with intelligence, 
ambition, and the desire to achieve are critically neecied in the secretarial field, 
Your guidance can mean their right decision. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION/McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Serving Business Education through Publishing 
New York Chicago Son Franciscd Dallas Tororto London 
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questions under the heading, “For Discus- 
sion,” along with an outline entitled “How 
to Relate School Subjects to Occupations.” 
These are practical features which are sure 
to stimulate interest in the occupations in 
general and a desire on the part of students 
to discuss and investigate certain of them in 
particular, according to interest. Many 
photographs, mainly pictures of people at 
work, serve to illustrate the writer's com- 
ments. Also there is with each chapter a 
bibliography entitled “What to ad,” 
which points the way to more careful ex- 
amination of occupational subjects of spe- 
cial interest. 

One could go on with favorable comments 
about Occupations and Careers. The au- 
thor stresses the essential need of explaining 
occupational opportunities and implica- 
tions to students and relating them to 
school subjects. He also recognizes the fact 
of individual differences in viewing the oc- 
cupations, and says at one point: 


In choosing an occupation, personal likes and 
dislikes play a part. No two persons considering 
the same job will find the same advantages or dis- 
advantages. Fortunately, the reasons for liking or 
disliking an occupation are individual ones, not to 
be challenged by anyone else. For that reason no 
mention is made in this text of the “advantages” and 
“disadvantages” so often mentioned by authors of 
occupational literature. 


How true it is that many students need 
all the help they can find in preparing to 
make a wise vocational choice! This book 
with its outlines, charts, store of informa- 
tion, and its adequate index, has unusual 
possibilities as a source of real help. It is 
difficult to see how anyone who uses it as a 
class text, could fail to profit from the ex- 
perience and thereafter be in a better posi- 
tion to deal with problems of occupational 
performance, and prog- 
ress. Occupations and Careers should find 


its way into many schools and colleges for 
class use, in vocational libraries everywhere, 
and in the hands of counselors in and out 
of school, for ready reference. N. A. Lur- 


nurrow, Vocational Service Secretary, 


YMCA, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Mopvern METHODS AND TECHNIQUES IN 
Guwance, by Roy DeVerl Willey and 
Dean C. Andrew. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. 634 pp. 


He First mistake in this book is to be 
found in the preface where the authors 
state that the book may be suitable for: (1) 
Those taking their first course in guidance; 
(2) Experienced counselors who desire a 
handbook; (3) Those engaging in in-service 
training in guidance. The second mistake 
consists of the rest of the book in which a 
valiant but, of necessity, a failing attempt is 
made to fulfill each of these objectives. 
These attempts result in 634 pages con- 
taining 975 references to books and periodi- 
cal articles, a majority of which are con- 
cerned with guidance in some form. Most 
of these references deal with what various 
— believe about and do in guidance 
with only a very few referring to what we 
know about the field. Many of these refer- 
ences seemed unnecessary. It is hard to see, 
for example, why one should have to foot- 
note the sentence, “The administrator 
should recognize the need and importance 
of a comprehensive guidance program and 
give it his personal support” (page 35). It 
seemed impractical to determine how many 
of the references were actually included in 
the text. There is a long list at the end of 
every chapter, but this apparently does not 
refer to references contained in the chap- 
ters themselves: Chapter 22, for example, 
contains $2 references, only 14 of which are 
mentioned in the body of the chapter. 
Occasionally, the authors have departed 
from the procedure of quoting others and 
have core up with ideas of their own about 
se gp Some of these seem more than a 
ittle strange to this reviewer. These four 
examples may serve as illustrations: 


(1) Their feeling that the guidance 
movement grew out of several other 
movements including those of mental hy- 
giene, child guidance, and _ personnel 
work in business and industry (rather 
than growing up with these other move- 
ments). 

(2) Their definition of the counseling 
functions of all classroom teachers as con- 
sisting of (a) understanding the child; 
(b) developing a healthy personality; 
and (c) dissemination of occupational 
information. 
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(3) Their definition of a teacher-coun- 
selor as one with special training in coun- 
seling but not necessarily with any re- 
leased time for guidance activities. 

4) Their definition of counseling 
which limits this process to something per- 
formed in an educational institution. 


Two hundred and one pages are devoted 
to student appraisal procedures in guid- 
ance, the major portion of which consists of 
brief accounts of several well-known stand- 
ardized tests and inventories used by school 
counselors as well as several which are not 
in common use (including the TAT and 
the Rorshach). 

It is interesting to note that the chapter 
entitled “Counseling Concepts and Theo- 
ries” fails to describe any theories. It is pri- 
marily concerned with differentiating be- 
tween Carl Roger and E. G. Williamson's 
or of view regarding counseling. 

qually interesting is the fact that the chap- 
ter entitled “The Evaluation of the Effec- 
tiveness of the Guidance Program” is en- 
tirely devoid of any descriptions of evalua- 
tive research although several studies are 
mentioned. 

The book is divided into five major parts. 
Some of these are hard to explain in terms 
of structure. For example, Part II is en- 
titled “Techniques for Understanding the 
Individual” but cumulative records are 
discussed in Part V. Part III is entitled 
“Techniques for Using Information About 
the Student” and is devoted entirely to 
counseling. If this is not sufficient to make 
one wonder, Part IV follows entitled “Tech- 
niques of Group Guidance” where, if one 
followed the reasoning contained in the 
outline, one would not expect to find any 
materials relating to “Techniques of Using 
information About Students.” 

Part IV is certainly unique in terms of 
coverage in a basic guidance book. It is 
entitled “Techniques of Group Guidance” 
and has one chapter entitled “Group Pro- 
cedures of the Guidance Program.” In this 
chapter (on page 500), the authors point 
out that they use the term “group proce- 
dures in guidance” rather than “group guid- 
ance” because the latter term 1s currently 
unacceptable. How this is meant to be 
reconciled with the title of Part IV is not 
explained. The other four chapters in Part 
IV are concerned with (a) basic concepts of 
mental hygiene, (b) curricular plan for 
individualizing instruction, (c) improving 
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human relations by classroom procedures, 
and (d) group dynamics techniques for the 
classroom teacher. That this represents a 
different approach for a basic text in guid 
ance is obvious. However, it is questioned 
whether it is a step forward in terms of the 
title of the book.—Kennetn B. Hoyt, As 
sistant Professor of Education, State Uni- 
versity of lowa, lowa City. 


MuctipLe CouNsELING—A SMALL-GrouP 
Discussion Merunop FoR PERSONAL 
Growth, by Helen Irene Driver. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: Monona Publications, 
1954. 280 pp. $5.00. 


T" concert of multiple counseling as 
used in this book is that of a small-group 
discussion activity in which the emphasis ts 
oo rowth of the participants com- 
»ined with individual counseling by the 
The mentions 


leader counselor. author 


eight characteristics of this method: 


1. Small-group discussion related to per- 


60 TEARS OF 

McKnight sexnce 

TO EDUCATION 

UNDERSTANDING 
OURSELVES 

By Helen Shacter 
Discusses personality and how 
to improve it... how to be 
more effective, successful. Tells 
about basic human needs and 
gives fundamental principles 
of personal and group relations. 
124 pages $0.70 


SELECTING AN OCCUPATION 
By C. A, Prosser and C. S. Sifferd. Gives io- 
structions on analyzing occupation opportunities 


and finding a job. $2.50 
GUIDANCE TALKS TO TEACHERS 


S. A. Hamrin. Shows many ways to effect the 
best development of young people in our schools 
today. $3.00 
cataloge listing these and other Mc Knight 


“McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 333, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Ilinols 


sonal and social adjustments is the chief 
activity. 

. Role playing, use of personality, and oc- 
cupational inventories, and self-apprai- 
re and sociograms are frequently used 
techniques. 

. individual counseling consists of at least 
two full-length counseling interviews 
with individual participants taking part 
in a small-group discussion. 

4. All participants are expected to learn 
certain techniques and attitudes such as 
the following: individual differences, as- 
sessment of personal strengths and weak- 
nesses, basic drives and emotions, and 
group identification. 

. Group projects are limited both as to 
number of participants and number of 
sessions. 

. Groups are organized on the basis of 
common personal interest and need, 
equal numbers of male and female, and 
differences in personality, racial, and cul- 
tural backgrounds. 

. Most of the group sessions are structured 
as the leaderless discussion type, and 
about one-third are organized as seminar- 
type meetings. 

. A warm, permissive atmosphere is es- 
tablished by the leader. 


The author points out that multiple 
counseling is not intended to be used with 
patients who are seriously ill, but rather 
with neurotic patients who need encourage- 
ment and supportive therapy. It is helpfal 
with personal development and adjustment 
problems. Several advantages are possible 
when the technique is used with this kind 
of patient. A willingness to take part in 
this kind of group usually indicates a will- 
ingness to learn. Secondly, the peer situa- 
tion permits members of the group to help 
each other. Thirdly, the leader can observe 
client behavior in the interaction of the 
group which may provide him with leads 
for his individual counseling. 

The author has used multiple counseling 
with 126 participants in fifteen different 
— Included in these groups were 
adolescents, young adults, adults. Normal 
persons, neurotics, those with character dis- 
orders, and psychotics were in these multiple 
counseling sessions. Perhaps the term “psy- 
chotic” is used by the author to mean a less- 
serious mental disorder than is usually im- 

lied because otherwise there would be an 
inconsistency. Previously the author men- 


tioned this type of counseling did not lend 
itself well to patients with severe mental 
illness. 

An important phase of multiple counsel- 
ing is that of learning. The author states, 
“Learning takes place in four ways: (1) 
through the discussion content and group 
activities, (2) through the personal relation- 
ships of group members, (3) through the 
interactions of group members with the 
leader during group sessions, (4) through 
the counseling process in private interviews 
with the leader.” 

One criticism is that very little theoreti- 
cal or conceptual emphasis has been given. 
The how-to-do-it or techniques approach 
would be in better balance if presented in 
the framework of theoretical orientation. 

Other material in the book discusses or- 
ganizing a multiple counseling project, 
role playing, self-appraisal devices, brief- 
ing, and evaluation interviews. The Ap- 
pendix presents summaries of fifteen mul- 
tiple counseling projects.—-CoLtins W. Bur- 
nett, The Ohio State University. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN SCHOOL Ap- 
MINISTRATION, by B. J. Chandler and 
Paul V. Petty. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company, 1955. 598 


PP- 


for administra- 


is A TEXT primaril 
tors and students of administration but 
it could be read with interest and with 
profit by all members of the educational 


profession. The authors envision person- 
nel management as “that aspect of general 
administration which is concerned with the 
operation of the staff personnel.” It is the 
area of human engineering in the schools 
in all of its aspects except the pupil per- 
sonnel area. 

The authors have divided the book into 
four parts. The first part deals with the 
background, philosophy, and development 
of the school staff personnel field. € sec 
ond part pertains to the pre-service identifi- 
cation, local selection, orientation, and pro- 
fessional growth in service of teacher per- 
sonnel. Part three covers conditions of 
teacher service and deals with the problems 
of salaries and salary scheduling, the evalua- 
tion of teaching, legal provisions affecting 
teachers, certification, tenure, retirement, 
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Are your seniors 
oriented to Military Service? 


Topay’s seniors are tomorrow’s service- 
men. Military service can be made a re- 
warding experience, both psychologically 
and vocationally, if students are aware 
of their Army opportunities. Knowledge 
of what the Army has to offer is one of 
the keys to service adjustment. You owe 
it to your students to acquaint them with 
the following facts of Army life. 


Did you know that: 


@ The Army wants every young man and woman 
at least to graduate from high school before 
considering enlistment ? 

@ High school graduates may enlist directly for 
any one of over 100 technical courses for which 
they may be qualified? 

* Army service offers an educational and pro- 
ductive career? 

e Army technical training provides the finest 
education for civilian careers? 

@ The Army provides excellent environment for: 


psychological maturation; character develop- 
ment; educational development ? 


AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF — 


The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for 
High School Students (Available for classroom use) 

The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only) 

High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers' booklet) 

Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 

Women's Army Corps (Reference booklet! 


Straight Talk About Staying in School 
(Student booklet) 

Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 
Army technical courses for which high school grad- 
vates may opply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS — 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which 
portrays problems of high school youth about 
to enter service and advice given them by their 
counselor). May be obtained free of charge 
by contacting nearest Army Recruiting Office 
or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D.C. Attn: AGSN-P 


\ Cam All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 


Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


Adit, J for my stud 


? 


U.S Army 


Talk About Sta 
ving 


oO The Army and Your Education 
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Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can 
by writing to the above address. 


oO The 8. Army Talks to Youth oO Women's Army Corps 


0) The Occupational Handbook, C) High School Youth and 
Military Guidance 


0 Opportunities Ahead 


oO Reserved For You 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, l 
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and other aspects of teacher employment. 
The responsibilities of teachers to the pro- 
fession are also presented in part three. 
Part four is concerned with non-professional 
positions, communications within the school 
organization, staff personnel business man- 
agement and school work as a profession. 

The book is permeated with the philoso- 
phy of democratic administration, the de- 
sirability of group action, and the need for 
dynamic leadership on the part of those 
people engaged in education. Many 
readers will be critical of the book from 
the standpoint that they believe the pro- 
cedures recommended for working with the 
school staff to be too idealistic to be effec- 
tive but there can be no doubt that the au- 
thors present a strong and consistent case 
for democratic administration. The pat- 
terns set are high and difficult to achieve 
but few people can question the desir- 
ability of such procedures if they can be 
initiated and practiced effectively. 

An attémpt has been made in this book 
to cover a very wide and highly technical 
field, an area replete with controversial 
issues. Obviously many of the subdivisions 
of this book could well merit the treatment 
of an entire volume. Since it is impossible 
for the authors to present all sides of the 
divergent points of view in one volume, 
they have of necessity chosen to document 
their beliefs in some instances and in others 
they have arbitrarily stated a point of view 
with which many people will disagree. 

Some of the most significant contribu- 
tions of this book are the discussions rela- 
tive to the professionalization of teaching. 
This professionalization can be given tre- 
mendous impetus by the proper personnel 
practices. 

The problems of personnel management 
in school administration are of foremost 
import and this book presents an inspira- 
tion and a challenge to those who are in- 
terested in better schools.—B. W. HANsForp, 
Superintendent of Schools, Higginsville, 
Missouri. 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN THE 
Seconpary ScHoo., by H. A. Greene, A. 
N. Jorgensen, and J. R. Gerberich. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1955. 


Mcaserernent and Evaluation in the 
Secondary School by Greene, Jorgen- 
sen, and Gerberich is a revision of their 
earlier text published in 1943. Both books 
were designed specifically for secondary 
school teachers and students of secondary 
education. The present volume is 20 pages 
longer than its predecessor, and places spe- 
cial emphasis on methods and materials de- 
signed for the measurement of intelligence, 
as well as some of the newer techniques for 
evaluating nality. 

The book is organized into twenty-five 
major chapters. The first nine chapters 
deal with the problems of measurement and 
evaluation in the classroom and the factors 
requiring consideration in the selection or 
construction of tests. Chapters 10 through 
14 discuss the use and statistical character- 
istics of test data. The last ten chapters 
deal with the problems of measurement 
and evaluation in specific subject areas. 
The book also contains a helpful glossary 
of terms, a list of test publishers, and an 
index of names as well as subjects. 

The authors have certainly achieved their 
objective of constructing a book for laymen 
which will be understandable and compre- 
hensive. Each chapter is complete in itself 
and well-outlined at the beginning to help 
the a eee for the material to be 
covered. e very inclusiveness of each 
chapter tends to make for some repetitious 
use of catch phrases. 

In any text such as this it is relatively 
easy to raise questions over the author's 
inclusion of one instrument over another. 
In the light of their emphasis on the prob- 
lems of the measurement of intelligence it 
is indeed rather odd, however, that no refer- 
ence is made to the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for children. For many institutions 
this instrument, especially at the secondary 
school level, has replaced the Stanford 
Binet. 

The major criticism of this text, for this 
reviewer, lies in the authors’ apparent 
naiveness in oe use of tests to the 

idance process. oA make statements 
ike these, page 109, “Furthermore, it is 
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charged that little or no attempt is made to 
direct children away from fields in which 
they apparently have little aptitude,” and on 
page 253, “The interview deserves only brief 
attention here, for the teacher is not di- 
rectly concerned with it in its formal sense. 
The interview may, however, be informal 
and it may deal only with the areas of the 
child's interests, needs, and background 
about which the teacher needs informa- 
tion.” 

Intentionally or not, the writers have suc- 
ceeded in conveying the idea that tests are 


ate, direct, or organize a child's goals and 
school activities. The role tests can play 
in the counseling process and their possible 
effect upon a client's self concept, is barely 
mentioned. 

It is hoped that readers seeking help in 
the area olf measurement and evaluation in 
the secondary school will make use of this 
text. Let us also hope, however, that our 
teachers in the high school will show equal 
concern over the way they can learn to help 
students measure and evaluate themselves. 
—Wacter M. Lirron, Associate Professor 


of Education, University of Illinois, 


primarily for the use of the teacher to evalu- 


PSYCHOMETRICS FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED 


The Educational Testing Service is offering for 1956-57 its ninth series 
of research fellowships in psychometrics leading to the Ph.D. degree at 
Princeton University. Open to men who are acceptable to the Graduate 
School of the University, the two fellowships each carry a stipend of 
$2,500 a year and are normally renewable. Fellows will be engaged in 
part-time research in the general area of psychological measurement at 
the offices of the Education Testing Service and will, in addition, carry a 
normal program of studies in the Graduate School. 

Suitable undergraduate preparation may consist either of a major in 
psychology with supporting work in mathematics, or a major in mathemat- 
ics together with some work in psychology. However, in choosing fellows, 
primary emphasis is given to superior scholastic attainment and demon 
strated research ability rather than to specific course preparation. 

The closing date for completing applications is January 12, 1956. In 
formation and application blanks will be available about October | and 
may be obtained from: Director of Psychometric Fellowship Program, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


(Continued from page 73) 

After full consideration of the individual case, the professional team 
will meet with the family physician and decide what advice should be 
given the patient with regard to his continuance in agriculture, modifica. 
tions of his activities, and work simplification methods. If it is found 
that the patient should not continue in farming, he will be referred to the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation for additional job guidance. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


VISUAL AIDS CATALOGUES 


Films on the Handicapped, Jerome H. 
Rothstein and Thomas O'Connor. 56 pp. 
Washington 6: International Council for 
Exceptional Children, N E A, 1201 16th 
Street N. W., 1955. Directory, $1.00. An- 
nual supplements, $.20 each, four-year 
subscription, $1.50. 

An annotated bibliography and source book of 
films, filmstrips, slides, and recordings. In so far 
as guidance workers will have any activity with or 
in-service education responsibilities about handi- 
capped children, this compilation will be needed. 
But beyond the activities with and for the handi- 
capped, the counselor's concerns about the typical 
child will be served by the listing here of materials 
on child growth and development. Among the 
other sections of interest are those on Emotional 
Maladjustments, Mental Retardation, and Social 
Maladjustments. 


Educators Guide to Free Films, and Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Slidefilms, 591 and 185 
pp. respectively. Randolph, Wisconsin: 
Educators Progress Service, 1955. $6.00 
and $5.00 respectively. 


The 15th edition of the Free Films guide and the 
7th edition of the Free Slidefilms guide maintain 
the high quality of the prior editions. Everyone 
in the school will use them for various purposes, 
and for the guidance activity of occupational in- 
formation they are particularly useful. ‘The edit- 
ing of the listings is carefully done, the annotations 
are complete, and the cross-indexing helpful. 


FOR PARENTS 


Should Your Child Be a Nurse?, Ruth 
Sleeper. New York 10: New York Life 
Insurance Company, Dept JCP, 51 Madi- 
son Avenue, 1954. Free to nurse recruiting 
groups and others. 


A small booklet, a reprint of an advertisement in 
magazines. Although informative it is definitely a 
—— pamphlet. Would also be of use with 
pupils who are pondering this career. Indorsed by 
the National League for Nursing. 


Your Son and the Jet Air Age, United 
States Air Force, 1955. 
This brochure, colorful, illustrated, informative, 


RICHARD HILL BYRNE 


and promotional, is the same material as contained 
in the brochure offered to young men to promote 
their joining the Air Force. The cover page has 
been chan a new introductory page has 
been added, but the contents still read “You as an 
Airman,” “You asa W AF,” etc. It gives a general 
description of the various duties in the Air Force, 
and raises and answers numerous questions. Since 
many youth are close-mouthed, likely parents need 
this special edition. On the other hand any young 
man may just as well let his folks read his copy. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE WORLD OF WORK 


Occupations and Industries series of nine 
regional pamphlets, Veterans Administra- 
tion in cooperation with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Washington 25: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1955. $.40 to $.65, 
depending on region. 

These excellent pamphlets supplement the Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook in that the latter 
speaks in terms of country-wide occupational condi- 
tions whereas these pamphlets focus on a region, 
the states within that region, and the communities 
within the states. The numbers of workers, em- 

loyment trends, and industrial data are given in 
noth words, graphs, and tables. They join the 
Occupational Outlook material as “must” literature 
on every secondary school counselor's shelf. In 
ordering, give the VA Pamphlet Number of the 
region you wish, and include its cost. 
Area VA Pamphlet No. Price 
New England States (Me. 


through Conn.) 7-71 55¢ 
Middle Atlantic States (N. 

Y., N. J., Pa.) 7-72 50¢ 
East North Central States 

Ind., Mich., Ohio, 

Wisc.) 7-73 
West North Central States t 

(lowa, Kan. Minn., Mo., 

N. D., 8. 7-74 
South Atlantic States (Del., 

Md., through Fila.) 7-75 65¢ 
East South Central States 

(Ala., Ky., Miss., Tenn.) 7-76 40¢ 
West South Central States 

(Ark., Okla., Tex.) 7-7.7 50¢ 
Mountain States (Ariz. 

Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., 

N. Mex., Utah, Wyo.) 7-78 O¢ 
Pacific States (Calif., Ore., 

Wash.) 7-79 40¢ 
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Equal-Pay Primer, Some Basic Facts, 
Women’s Bureau, U. S$. Department of La- 
bor, 14 pp. Washington 25: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, 10¢. 


A bringing together of some facts and some 
opinions about the question of the equality of 
women’s pay with that of men, in 34 questions 
and answers. The apparant effort is to convince 
the reader of the correctness of equality. For the 
broad understandings about the working world by 
counselors and others. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


How to Qualify for United States Air 
Force Academy, 212 pp. New York 17: 
ARCO Publishing Company, 480 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, 1955. $3.00. 


Arco’s new book contains the necessary study 
material for hopefuls for the nation’s newest mili- 
tary college. All entrance requirements and sample 
questions from the entrance examination are fully 
explained. This includes the procedures for mak- 
ing application and physical qualifications. An 
excellent text for counselors, parents, and interested 
students, particularly in readying for the entrance 
examinations. The same publishers have also just 
issued Pharmacist License Tests, by Moses A. Le- 
vine and Arthur Liebers. This 110-page book sells 


for $3.50 and does for its area what the first men- . 


tioned Arco book does for Air Force Academy en- 
trance. The Pharmacy book covers organizations 
that will be helpful to the pharmacist, and data 
about all state pharmacy boards as well as other 
useful material. 


Selection and Use of Occupational In- 
formation Materials in Agriculture, 19 pp. 
East Lansing: Michigan State College, 
School of Education, 1955. 


Vocational agriculture teachers, as do all teachers, 
have an occupational information-giving duty. This 
pamphlet is designed to help them carry out that 
duty, and it is thoroughly done. ould that 
there could be equally competent pamphlets for 
other instructional areas. 


Careers in ( ) series, various au- 
thors. Washington 9: B'nai B'rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau, 1761 R Street N. W., 
1955. $.20 each. 


Issues —_ received are Careers in Library 
Work, Public Relations, and Home Improvement 
Contracting; Career as Optometrist, and as Elec- 
tronics Technician; Careers for Women in the 
Armed Services; and a pamphiet in the — 
series, Getting Along With Your Parents. The oc- 
cupational briefs, 8-page digest-size pamphlets, are 
of uniform good ee professionally 
acceptable procedures givi occupational 
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Career Briefs, 4 pp. each. Brooklyn 5: 
Pratt Insttute, Vol. V, 1955. Free to schools 
and libraries. 


The 1954-55 school year volume contains seven 
briefs and an index, published monthly. These 
briefs present an occupational picture following 
professionally acceptable content, but does so in a 
running commentary rather than using a topic 
breakdown. 


Occupational Monograph Series, 4 pp. 
each. Toronto 5: The Guidance Centre, 
Ontario College of Education, University 
of Toronto, 371 Bloor Street West, 1955 
series. $.20 USA, $.12 Canada. 


These excellently prepared briefs are casy to 
read and are as fully professional in content as 
they have been in the past. One advantage of this 
series is the emphasis on the up-to-dateness of the 
material. Each monograph is well identified as to 
whether it is a first issuance, a revision, the date, 
and the background of those who prepared it 
Space is available for each counselor to add perti- 
nent information about local conditions. These 

ublications will have less value for schools in the 
‘United States, of course, because the content per 
tains to Canada. Twenty-one monographs have 
recently been published. 


Chronicle Occupational Briefs, 4 pp. each. 
Moravia, N. Y.: Chronicle Guidance Pub- 
lications, 1955. $.25 each, quantity prices. 

Six of the twenty-four briefs published each year 


are available for inspection: Home Economist, 
Receptionist, Chiropodist, Millwright, General 
Farmer, and Refrigerator Mechanic, These briefs 


present material in topic discussions, but the topics 
are not at all the same in each brief. In only one 
of them, for example, is there the topic “Determi- 
nation of Aptitudes and Interests.” In none of 
them is there a topic on advantages and disadvan- 
ta as in the B'nai B'rith and Guidance Centre 
briefs. In general, for a brief they are thorough 
and accurate, Easy to read. 


Careers Ahead, 37 pp. Available from 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
1955. 


A broad view of each major occupational area in 
agriculture, given in a brief way in an excellently 
com . commendably illustrated brochure. Its 
function apparently is as much or more to promote 
agricultural occupations as to give information. 


The Microphone and You, Alice Keith, 
58 pp. Washington 10: National Academy 
of Broadcasting, Inc., 3338 16th Street N. 
W., 1955. 


This book serves as a supplement to an occupa- 
tional aph in the area of Radio/TV. It is 
aimed at helping the reader learn to speak better 
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so as to be more effective on radio or TV, but 
there is much material on the nature of broad- 
casting. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
PRIMARILY FOR COLLEGES 


A Career For You in IBM, 28 pp., 1955. 


A glossy, well laid-out promotional publication 
of IBM covering the 6 areas of occupation with this 
company. 


A Company Guide to the Selection of 
Salesmen, Milton M. Mandell, 161 pp. 
New York 36: American Management As- 
sociation, 330 West 42nd Street, 1955. 
$4.75. 


This report analyzes the current practices of 180 
manufacturing firms of diverse interests to demon- 
strate how they operate in the selection of their 
sales forces. For the prospective salesman, there- 
fore, this volume tells what the man on the other 
side of the desk will be looking for and thinking 
about. A helpful counseling tool in the college 
counseling center. 


Career—The Graduate Guide to Business 
and Industry, 166 pp. New York 36: Ca- 
reer Publications, Inc., 14 West 45th Street, 
1955. Free to students and Armed Forces 
members, others $1.00. 


Industries tell their story in this attractive, illus- 
trated publication. Sixty-eight of them have 
bought space in this book to promote interest in 
their company. Prior to the visit by company repre- 
sentatives to colleges, student perusal of this work 
can help him focus his interests in particular com- 
panies. There are editorial articles that will ap- 
peal to many graduates-to-be, such as “How to be 
an Employee,” by Peter Drucker. Keep your eye 
open for next spring's issue. 


GENERAL 


Two is a Team, 11 pp. New York 16: 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Ave., 1955. Single copy, free. 


This pamphlet encourages secondary schools to 
evaluate their occupational placement services, and 
then to ascertain whether they are using State 
Employment Services to the degree that they are 
available, and to the degree which, in the eyes of 
the National Child Labor Committee, they should 
It tells what the State Employment Service can do 
for the secondary school. 


Hobby Publications, 22 pp. Washington 
25: Superintendent of Documents, 1955. 
Free. 

This is an annotated bibliography of inexpensive 


materials sold by the Government Printing Office 
which can be useful to various hobbyists. Its sig- 
nificance for counselors lies in their use of it wit 

students who are considering or who have a hobby 
that may be occupationally significant. Purchase 
of the materials listed in this catalogue may give 
returns not only for the hobby itself now, but for 
its future development into a career. 


Handbook of General Information, pub- 
lished by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin, 1955. 21 
pp. Free. 

An overview of USAFI which is needed by both 
counselors and students when a question arises 


about continuing education while in an armed 
force. 


Career Schools of the Middle Atlantic 
States, compiled by George C. King and 
Herbert A. Korey. Guidance Associates, 
Long Branch, New Jersey, 1955. 189 pp. 
$3.00. 


At listing of non-degree granting career 
schools, first alphabetically listed by states, then 
by career areas in each state. Schools are not rated. 
Only brief information is given, including the 
accreditation of each school, and in some cases little 
other than the name. In general, complete de- 
scriptions are given, making this volume an ex- 
cellent reference book for onel workers in the 
Middle Atlantic States, particularly high school 
counselors. 


A Research Study to improve the supply 
of Cooks and Bakers for the benefit of the 
Hotel Industry, published by the Statler 
Foundation, 1955. 1330 Marine Trust 
Building, Buffalo 3, New York. 


This report points out a serious shortage of cooks 
and bakers for hotel kitchens. The difficulty is 
deceptive, because hotel kitchens are fully staffed 
now, but the average age of the top professional 
chef is 60, and few replacements are in sight. It is 
the skilled person who is in short supply and in 
ever-increasing demand. Report gives a plan of 
action which ts notably thorough. - 


Shall I Study Pharmacy?, published by 
the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, 1954. Order from R. A. Reno, 
Secy, A.A.C.P.; U. of Mich., College of 


Pharmacy; Ann Arbor, Michigan. Single 
copy, $.35, 3 copies, $1.00. Other quantity 
rates. 

In its 32 this brochure raises and answers 
all the questions it seems that one could have about 
pharmacy as a career. It is interestingly written, 


well illustrated, and provides a list of all 
of Pharmacy. An excellent occupational mono- 


graph. 
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